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Now Open. The Art Exhi- 


BITION for the Relief of the Distress in the Cotton Districts, 
6, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. Open from 10 till 4. Admission 1s. 


F. W. Dicry, Hon, Sec. 





A VOLUME OF 


Original Contributions in 


POETRY AND PROSE will shortly be Published, Dedicated by 
the Special Permission of HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN, to HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
on Her Marriage, Contributors:—Hamilton Aide— Edwin 
Arnold—Louis Blanc—Earl of Carlisle—C. B. Cayley—Sydney 
Dobell—Revy. C. pay ceotee Macdonald—Rev. F. D. 
Maurice—Owen Meredith—Anthony Trollope—Isa Craig—Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke—Mrs. Grote—Mrs. 8S. C. Hall—Mary Howitt— 
Harriet Martineau— Miss Muloch—Hon. Mrs. Norton—Christina 
Rossetti—Frederica Rowan—Emily Taylor—and Others. 
EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, Victoria Press, 03a, Farringdon Street. 


The Story of Queen Isabel, 


and Other Verses, By M.S. 
London: BELL & DALDY, 186, Fleet Street. 





WORKS BY THE POET-LAUREATE, 
A New Edition, price 7s. cloth, 


[PYLLS of the KING. With a Dedication 


to the Memory of the Prince Consort. By ALFRED TENNY- 
60N, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. y 


By the same Author, 


1. POEMS. Fourteenth Edition. 


8vo. 9s. cloth. 


2. PRINCESS: 


Edition. Feap. 8vo, 


3. IN 


Feap. 8vo. 


Fcap. 


a Medley. Eleventh 


5s. cloth. 


MEMORIAM. ‘Twelfth Edition. 


6s. cloth, 
4. MAUD; and other Poems. 
Edition, Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
*.* Always to be had in morocco binding. 
London: EDWARD Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 


Fifth 











In Feap. 8vo., price 2s., cloth limp; or 1s. 6d., for binding wiih 
“In Memoriam,” 


AN INDEX to “IN MEMORIAM.” In 


which every separate clause is referred to under the head- 
ings of one or more of the principal Words contained in it, 


London: EDWARD Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 
[LLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF SAMUEL 


ROGERS’S WORKS. 
With Life, by 


1. ROGERS’S POEMS. 


his NEPHEW. In One Vol., 8vo., with Seventy-two Vignettes on 
Steel, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, 
One Vol., 


2. ROGERS’S ITALY. In 


8vo., with Fifty-six Vignettes on Steel, from Designs by Turner 
and Stothard. 


*.* In cloth, bevelled boards, beautifully gilt, for presentation, 
Righteen Shillings each. 
n cloth lettered, Sixteen Shillings each. 
London: EDWARD MOXoN & Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 








JOHN KEATS’S POEMS, 
In One Vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 


KEATS. With a Memoir and Portrait. By RicHarp 
MONCKTON MILNEs, M.P. 


*.* In a neat pocket volume, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
London: EDWARD Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 





‘THE WORKS of PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. 
1. SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 


with Portrait and Vignette. One Vol. small 8vo., price 7s. cloth. 


2. SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, and 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. Edited by Mrs.SHELLEY. In One 
vol., medium 8vo., with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s., cloth. 


38. SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Beted by Mrs. SHELLEY. In Three Vols., fcap. 8vo., price 15s. 


4. SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS 
FROM ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. Edited 
by Mrs. SHELLEY. In Two vols., feap. 8vo., price 9s., cloth. 


Also may e had, 


l, RELICS of SHELLEY. Being the 
result of recent investigations cf his Papers. and c rising 
several Fragm pmentary and other rome of grant interest. “Edited 

: ction of Sir Percy Sheltey, Bart.,) b j 
GARNETT. Fceap. Svo., price 5s , cloth. " a 


2. SHELLEY MEMORIALS, from Au- 
thentic Sources. Edited by LADY SHELLEY. To which is added 
an ESSAY on CHRISTIANITY, by PERCY SHELLEY ; first 
printed. Seco: ition, Post 8vo., price 5s., — mau 


London; EDWARD Moxon & Co., #4, Dover Street, W. 





NEW STORY, by the Author of “‘ East Lynne,” &c. 


On the 4th of Febrnary will be published, in Three Vols., 


post 8vo., price £1 11s. 6d., 
Mrs. 


5 o 
Verner’s Pride. By 
HENRY Woop. Author of “East Lynne,” “The Channings,”’ 
&ec. &e. 
London: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 








Just ready, Feap 8vo., antique cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Pattie Durant ; a'Tale of 1662. 
By “‘Cycna,” author of “ Aunt Dorothy’s Will,” “ Passing 
Clouds,” “ Warfare and Work.” 


VIRTUR, BROTHERS, & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 


| 
| 
| 


Madras. Mosse: Gantz, Bro- 


thers. 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of the ““Reader,’’ Annual subscription, 
including postage, 13 rupees. 


Germany. Mr. F. A. Brock- 


HAUS, Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


Berlin. Messrs. Asher and 


Co., agents for the “ Reader,” will receive the names of subscri- 
bers, and take charge of books intended for review. 




















+ 


Now Ready, Feap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 61., 


A New Volumeof Mr. Barnes’s 


DORSET POEMS. Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM BARNES, Rector of Winterbourne Came. 
THIRD COLLECTION, with Frontispice and Vignette. 


*,.* The First and Second Collection, 5s. each, on sale, 
J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London, 
OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 

Just published, in cloth boards, price 1s, 8d. 


A Selection of the most In- 


TERESTING ROMANTIC BALLADS, freed from all objection- 
able Expressions, With Historical Introductions, Copious Notes 
and Explanations, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, Westminster. 








ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Now ready, in Seven Parts, price 2d. each, 


Outlines of English History, 


from the Roman Invasion to the Year 1714. These Outlines give 
in brief compass all the most Important Historical Events, and 
are drawn from the most recent and accredited investigations. 
By E. DANIEL, Lecturer at the Training College, Battersea, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, Westminster. 





GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
Just published, in cloth boards, $s.; or interleaved, 4s. 


The Gospel according to St. 


MATTHEW, in the Authorized Version, with Notes and Prac- 
tical Comments. By the Rev. W. BENHAM. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, Westminster. 





“A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.”’—Saturday Review. 

“The lovers of oysters will do well to introduce this little 
volume to the notice of their wives and housekeepers, for it 
contains the best receipts and directions for cooking them,’’— 
Globe. 

Second Edition, feap Svo., illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
in elegant binding, price Is., 


The Oyster; Where, How, 


and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It, With a New 
Chapter—The Oyster-Seeker in London. 


Trispner anv Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








“This famous Inangural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity ’ 
tendencies) is extremely characteristic of the author.’’—London 

view. 

“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim toa literature older than the days of 
Noah, and to Adam himself.”—Clerical Journal, 


M. Ernest Renan’s Inaugural 


LECTURE: THE POSITION OF THE SHEMITIC NATIONS 
IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION ; an Inaugural Lecture 
delivered by M. ERNEST RENAN, on assuming the Chair of 
Hebrew in the Imperial Institute of France. To which is pre- 
fixed an Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Naba- 
thean Agriculture. In crown Svo., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


Tripyer anp Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Recently published, in One Volume, Royal 12mo., pp, xxiv 
and 120, cloth, price 4s, 6d., 


The Law of Impersonation, as 


applied to Abstract Ideas and Religious Dogmas, By 8. W. HALL, 
Second Edition. 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Price $s. 6d., 

GUTCH’S LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK 
FOR 1868. 

“A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.’’- 

Times. 

“There is in this volume an amount of information upon a 
variety of subjects.’’"—London Review. 

““No publication of the day is, to our mind, so useful.”— 
Standard. 

“In the form of a pocket remembrancer, we have such a 
variety of carefully condensed information—historical, physi- 
ological, mathematical, and astronomical—to say nothing of 
mages tecming with instructive facts in chemistry, photography, 
ves as to entitle it to the title of a Pocket Cyclopwdia.”’—Morn- 
tng Advertiser. 

London: DAVID NvTrT, 270, Strand. 





Paris. Agent for the Reader, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buei, 14, who will receive Sub- 
scriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 





ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF SIR JAMES STEPHEN'S 
ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, complete in One Volume, 8vo. price l4s, 


Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 


GRAPHY. 


1. HILDEBRAND. | 
. SAINT FRANCIS of Assisi. 
. The Founders of Jesuitism., 

. MARTIN LUTHER. | 
The French Benedictines, 
The Port Royalists, 
. RICHARD BAXTER, ! 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Stepnen, K.C.B. Fourth 
Edition ; with a Biographical Notice of the Author, by 


his Son. 

Sr JAMES STEPHEN’S LECTURES 
on the HISTORY of FRANCE, Third Edition, Twovols. 
8vo. price 21s, 


London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
New Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY EXAMINATIONS. 
‘TUE REV. DR. PINNOCK’S ANALYSIS 


OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY (Old Testament), used at Cam- 
bridge and the Public Schools, Twelfth Edition. 


D&. PINNOCK’S ANALYSIS OF NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. Bighth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 
DR. PINNOCK’S ANALYSIS OF ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL HISTORY. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
D&. PINNOCK’S ANALYSIS OF THE 


EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH AND THE REFORMATION, 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


ARCHBISHOP WAKR’S TRANSLATION OF THEGENUINE 
EPISTLES OF THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS, Thoreughly 


revised, Crown 8vo, boards, 5s. 
Rev: MASON AND DR. BERNARD’S 


HEBREW GRAMMAR, Two vols. 8vo., 28s. 
The Elementary Part, separate, Eighty-four pages, 2s. 


Rev: TROLLOPE’S COMMENTARY ON 
THE LITURGY AND RITUAL. With Examination 
Questions. Crown 8vo., 5s. 6d, 

“To enable Divinity Students and Candidates for Holy Orders 
to master this important branch of Theological Learning, the 
above is admirably adapted. . . . We hope it will be brought 
into extensive use.”’—Literary Churchman, 


Rev. TROLLOPE’S QUESTIONS ON THE 
PENTATEUCH. Feap. 8vo., 18. 


J. HALL & Son, Cambridge. WHITTAKER & Co., and SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL, London, 


8. TheEvangelicalSuecession. 

0, WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 

10. The Clapham Sect. 

il, The Historian of Enthu- 
siasm. 

12, The Epilogue. 
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MONTROSE anv CLAVERHOUSE. 
IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORKS. 


By Marx Naprer, Esaq., Advocate. 








THE GREAT AND VALIANT MONTROSE. 


In Two Volumes, profusely Illustrated with Portraits, Svo., 
boards, price 36s., 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES GRAHAM, 


FIRST MARQUIS OF MONTROSE, 





CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT DUNDEE. 


In Three handsome Volumes, Illustrated with fine Portraits and 
Pilates, 8vo. boards, price £2 12s. 6d., 


MEMORIAIS AND LETTERS Illustra- 
tive of the LIFE and TIMES of JOHN GRAHAM of CLAVER- 
HOUSE, VISCOUNT DUNDEE. 

Edinburgh : THOMAS GEORGE STEVENSON. 

London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. 


This Day is published, price One Shilling, the Second Edition of 


Letter to Bishop Colenso, 


wherein his Objections to the Pentatench are examined in 
detail. By the Rev. WituiAmM H. Hoare, M.A. late Fellow of 
St. John’s Collece, Cambridge ; author of “Outtines of Ecclesi- 
astical History.” “ Veracity of Genesis,” etc. 
London: Rivine@tons, Waterloo Place. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co, 
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WORKS ON SCIENCE. 


—— 


Third Edition, with 409 Engravings, feap 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d., 


The Microscope and its Reve- 


LATIONS. By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.8, 





Volume IL, New Series, with 25 Lithographic Plates, 8vo., 
cloth, 178., 


The Journal of Microscopical 


SCIENCKH. Edited by Epwin LANKESTER, M.D., F-R.S., and 
GEORGE BUSK, F.R.S, 


*,* No. IX., being the First Number of the Third Volume, was 
published on January Ist. 


With Numerous Engravings, fceap Svo.. cloth, 5s. 6<.. 


A Manual of Animal Physio- 


LOGY for the Use of Non-Medical Students. With an Appendix 
of Questions for the B.A. London and other Examinations, By 
JOHN SHEA, B.A., M.D. 


With Engravings, post 8vo., cloth, 7s., 


A Systematic Hand-book of 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS; or, the Quantitative Estimation of 
Chemical Substances by Measure. —— to the uire- 
ments of Pure Chemical Research, Pathological Chemistry, 
Pharmacy, Metallurgy, Manufacturing emeusien7, Photography, 

. ong for the Valuation of Substances used ‘in Commerce, 
Agriculture, and the Arts. By Francrs Sutton, F.C.S, 


’ 
With nearly 1,200 Engravings on Wood, feap 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. 


A Manual of Botany. By 


ROBERT BENTLEY, F.L.S., Professor of Botany, King’s College, 
and to the Pharmaceutical Society. 


With Engravings, Sixth Edition, feap 8yvo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 
Photographic Chemistry ; in- 
cluding the Practice of the Collodion Process. By T. FREDERICK 
ss eeCR, Late Lecturer on Photography, King’s College, 
Iiustrated Edition, being the Eleventh, post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 

* . 
Vestiges of the Natural His- 


TORY OF CREATION, 
With 603 Engravings on Wood, Fifth Edition, feap 8vo., 
cloth, 12s. 6d., 


Elements of Natural Philo- 


SOPHY. Reing an Experimental Introduction to the Study of 
the Physical Sciences. By GOLDING BIRD, M.D., F.R.S., and 
HARLES BROOKE, F.R.S. 


Ninth Edition, feap 8vo., cloth, 12s, 6d., 


Fownes’ Manual of Chemistry. 


Bains b H. BENCE Jones, M.D., F.R.S., and A. W. HOFMANN, 


Third Edition, feap 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


The First Step in Chemistry. 


ROBERT GALLOWAY, Professor of Practical Chemi 
| 4, of Irish Industry. bs omistry in the 


By the same Author, Third Edition, post svo., cloth, 5s., 
Qualitative Analysis. 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 4s. 6d., 


Chemical Tables. On Five 


Large Sheets, for School and Lecture Rooms, 


Second Edition, feap Svo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 


Chemistry of the Four Sea- 


SONS: Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. I[lustrated with 
Engravings on Wood. By THOMAS GRIFFITHS. - 


In One Volume, 8vo., cloth, £2 10s., 


An Ex ository Lexicon of 


DERN, IN MEDICAL AND 


GENERAL SCLENG Aa aComplete Medical and Medi 
Gogal Vocabulary, y RG. Mayne, M.D, all 


With Plans, 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d., 


China: Historical, Topogra- 
PHICAL, AND MEDICAL. With some Remarks on its Natural 
History, By C. A. GoRDON, C.B., Deputy Inspector-General of 


With an Isothermal Chart, post Svo., cloth, 12s., 


Medical Climatolog : or, a 


ical and Me’ cal De of the Localities 

resorted to in Winter and er by Invalids of varions classes, 

porn At ome and Abroad, By R. E. ScORESBY-JACKSON, M.D. 
Feap 8yvo., cloth, 6s., 


The Chemistry of Wine. By 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


> - 


Letters by Historicus. On 


Some Questions of International Law. Reprinted from 
“The Times,” With Considerable Additions, 
[Next week, in crown 8vo. 


A General View of the Cri- 


MINAL LAW of ENGLAND, By JaAmuEs FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 
M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of 
Newark-on-Trent. 8vo, (In March, 


The History of Federal Go- 


VERNMENT, from the Foundation of the Achaian League to 
the Disruption of the United States. By EDwarD A. FREEMAN, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. with Maps. 
Vol. I. GENERAL VIEW of FEDERALISM.—HISTORY of 
the GREEK FEDERATIONS, [Next week. 


In March, 1863, will appear VOLUME I. of 


The Works of William Shake- 


SPEARE : A Critical Edition of the Text, with a complete Colla- 
tion of the Quartos and Folios, and with the Principal Emen- 
dations of subsequent Editors and Critics. To be completed 
in Eight Vols. demy 8vo. jeg ney primes. By W. G. CLARK, 
M.A., Fellowand Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in 
the University of Cambridge; and JOHN GLOVER, M.A., Librarian 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. - 


History of Frederick the 


SECOND, EMPEROR of the ROMANS. By T. L. Kineton, 
M.A., of Baliol College, Oxford, and the Inner Temple. Two 
vols., Svo. cloth, 32s. [Now ready 


Six Months in the Federal 


STATES. By EpwArp DIcey, Anthor of “ Memoir of Cavour,” 
&c, Crown 8vo, [Nearly ready. 


The Fairy Book; the Best 


Classic Fairy Stories. Selected and rendered anew by the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” This will form one of 
“The Golden Treasury Series.’”’ With Vignette by J. Noel 
Paton. [Nearly ready. 


Sermons Preached in Church 


BRAMPTON, By G. F. De Terssrer, B.D., Rector of Chureh 
Brampton, Northampton, Late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Grown 8vo. (In the Press, 


In the Press, Feap. 8vo., with Illustrations. 


The Great Stone Book. By 


D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, 


The Book and the Life. Four 


Sermons Preached before the University of Cambridge. By C. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D,, Vicar of Doncaster, and Chaplain in Ordinary, 
to the Queen, Feap. 8vo. Second Edition, 3s.éd,. [This Day. 


Lessons of Life and Godliness. 


A Selection of Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Don- 
caster. By ©, J, VAUGHAN, D.D. Feap. 8vo, Second Edition. 
4s. 6d. | This Day. 


Rays of Sunlight for Dark 


DAYS. With a Preface by CO, J. VAUGHAN, D.D, Third Edition, 
1smo. 3s. 6d. (This Day. 


Lectures Delivered in Austra- 


LIA. By JoHNn Woo.Ltrky, D.C.L., Principal of the University 


A 2 
of Sydney, late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
a [Next Week. 


The Life of William Blake, 


Pietor Ignotus. With Selections from his Works. By ALEx- 
ANDER GiLcartistT, Author of ‘The Life of William Etty, R.A.” 
Medium 8vo., with numerous [lustrations, (Immediately. 


The Slave Power: its Charac- 


ter, Career, and Probable Designs. Being an Attempt to ex- 

lain the Real Issues involved in the American Contest. By 
y E. Carrnes, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence in Queen’s 
College, Galway, Second Edition. {Nearly ready. 


Discourses. By A. J. Scott, 


Professor «* Logie in Owen's College, Manchester. 2 yols., crown 
8vo, (In the Press. 


Manual of Political Economy. 


By Henry Fawcett, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambri 
Crown 8vo. (in the Press. 





J. C. MULDER, Professor of Chanietey in the University of | 


Utrecht, Edited by H. BencE Joywes, M.D., F.R.S 


CONTENTS. 
On the G n the Fermentation of Grape Juice—On the 
ienBc hie Cea ec! ie, tans Perteeht 
D i) oO 
in Wine—On the tiers in Wine-On the Fatty 





in Wine—On the Free Acids in Wine—On the Albuminous 
in Wine- Ammonia 

the sett le 

different 


9 7 ‘Analys : the Tests for 


ean 
Adulteration ne—On Fruit Wines, 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 


Syria as a Province of the 
8) 


MAN EMPIRE; BeingaSketch of the Political History of 
Syria under the Turkish Rule, and comprinings detailed Account 
of the Wari banon, and the Massacresin 1860, with Consider- 
ations on the Future Prospects of the Province. By CyRin 
GRAHAM, Svo., with Maps. (In the Press. 


Behind the Veil; and other 


Poems. By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. (In the Press. 
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ELEMENTARY | 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS 


RIGHT REV. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., 


BISHOP OF NATAL. 


Stereotype Editions, thoroughly Revised. 
-~_>—_ 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICS. 
ARITHMETIC 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Comprising the FOUR ELEMENTARY Rules, Compound Arith- 
metic, Reduction, &e, Square and Cubic Measure, Fractions 
and Decimals, Practice, Proportion, Interest, Discount, Protit 
and Loss, and an APPENDIX on Money, Weight, Space and 
Time. New Edition, with an Additional Chapter on DECIMAL 
COINAGE, 12mo., 4s. 6d, 


KEY. By S. Ma¥narp. 12mo. 6s, 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF 
NATIONAL, ADULT, AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


Consisting of a Text-book of Arithmetic, accompanied by a 
Series of easy and amusing Examples, arranged progressively 
in order of difficulty, beginning from the very simplest steps. 
18mo., 1s, @d.; or With ANSWERS, 2s. 3d. 


*.* THE ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS is divided into FIVE PARTS, which are sold separately 
as follows :— 


I. TEXT-BOOK. Price 6d, 3 , 
II. EXAMPLES. Part lI. Simple Arithmetic. Price 4d. 
Ill, EXAMPLES. Part Il. Compound Arithmetic. Price 4d. 
IV. os hey , Part III. Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimals, 
c. Price 4d. 
VY. ANSWERS to the Examples, with SoLUTIONS of the more 
difficult QUESTIONS. Price 1s, 


COLENSO'’S ALGEBRAS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA 
DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Part I. containing the Simpler Parts of the Science, suitable 
for general School purposes, and as required for the attainment 
of an ordinary B.A. degree. 12mo., 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS 


ON 
COLENSO’S ALGEBRA, Parr I., 
By the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, M.A. 
12mo., 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 
DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


PART IT. adapted to suit the wants of more advanced Students; 
containing the higher parts of the subject, with! an APPENDIX 
of more difficult Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers. 
12mo., 68.—K£Y, 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 


AND 


EQUATION PAPERS. 


From Parts I, and II, of the Algebra; with the ANSWERS. 
12mo., 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 


ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF 
NATIONAL AND ADULT SCHOOLS. 


Containing numerous easy Examples and Questions under every 
Rule, with a Selection of Miscellaneous Exercises for Practice. 
18mo., 18. 6d.—K EY, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


Being alLarge-Paper Edition of the Algebra, Parts I. and II. 
as above—the complete work. 8vo., 12s, 6d.—KEyY, 12mo., 7s, 6d. 


COLENSO’S TRIGONOMETRY. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


PART I. comprising the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the 
Numerical Values of the Trigonometrical Ratios; with the Use 
oF Logaripms and the Exponential Theorem. 1i2mo., 3s. 6d.— 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


PART II. comprising ‘the Summatior of Series, the Trigono- 
metrical Solution of Equations, and r large Collection of Mis- 
cellaneous Problems, 12mo., 2s. 6d.—K EY, 5s. 

*.* The KEYS to the Two Parts of the Trigonometry, to- 
gether, price 8s, 6d. 


COLENSO'S" EUCLID. 
THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID 


(THE PARTS USUALLY STUDIED IN THE UNIVERSITIES). 


From the Text of Dr. Simson; with a large Collection of 
GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS for Solution. 18mo., 4s, 6d.; or with 
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Tux Reaper makes its entrance into life without much of preliminary trumpetings. Hoping to speak some 
truth and to do some good, this youngest member of the World of Letters will endeavour to conform its judg- 
ments to the true standard of literary criticism. Though not laying claim to editorial infallibility, The READER 
will strive to judge fairly and impartially of all works that come before its tribunal. Where censure 1s deemed 
necessary, the duty will be performed boldly and unsparingly ; the aim being to look out for merits rather than 
defects, and to give to every one that meed of commendation to which he may be justly entitled. 
Totally unconnected with any publishing firm, Tuz Reaper will show equal favour to all works of sterling 


worth, without caring through what chanyel they come before the public. 








A REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WARBURTON, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester from 1760 to 
1779. By the Rey. Jonn Sevpy Watson, M.A., 
M.R.S.L. Longman. 1863. 

AVR. SELBY WATSON has followed 
\ up his ‘Life of Porson” by a 
volume of 640 pages on Warburton. We 
have read it through, thick and somewhat 
wordy as it is, with much interest. A 
small number of readers will doubtless 
report the same experience. But the 
general public will turn from it to more 
inviting, or more concentrated, pabulum, 
For all the conscientious labour and assi- 
duous research which he has brought to 
his task, the author will get no reward, and 
little appreciation. 

Mr. Selby Watson knows, no doubt, 
better than any one else, that he has not 
brought out a popular book. Perhaps he 
did not intend to do so. If so, instead of 
insisting upon faults that are obvious, it is 
far more our business to point out merits 
that are sure to be overlooked. 

Exhaustive treatment is the capital re- 
commendation of this Life. We have here, 
in one bale, consigned to posterity, all that 
it can want to know about the Divine 
Legation, its author, his quarrels and his 
friendships. Mr. Watson has brought to- 
gether everything that exists in print bearing 
on his subject, raking up for this purpose 
not only the accessible literature, but the 
fugitive sheets of the period, masses of 
controversial pamphlets, which, though not 
‘*scarce,”’ are much more difficult to find 
than ‘‘ scarce’ booksare. Of unpublished 
materials Mr. Watson has enjoyed none. 
His ‘inquiries at Newark, Brant-Brough- 
ton, and other places with which Warburton 
was connected, have elicited no information 
beyond what was already in print.’ (Pre- 
face). Neither the papers from which Mr. 
Kilvert published a ‘Selection,’ in 1841, 
nor the materials which Mr. James Crossley 
has been so long accumulating, appear to 
have been accessible to the present biogra- 
pher. No matter, there is quite enough. 
We feel confident that that which may be 
added hereafter to our stock of facts must 
be unimportant, and that we know suffi- 
cient to enable us to do justice to Warbur- 
ton’s character, and even to see the rights 
of all his controversies. 

For the life of Warburton is a narrative 
of battles. The wrath of Achilles pervades 
the tale, and the “souls of chiefs untimely 
slain ” haunt the very pages which record 
it. The matter in dispute was literary, 
but the wrath was real, and the scurrility, 
that in every-day use among costermongers. 
Warburton made an assertion; and from that 
moment whoever disputed it was, to say the 
least, ‘‘a scoundrel.”” No matter how doubt- 
ful the dictum, how paradoxical, how erro- 
neous—and this last was, as often as not, 
the case with Warburton’s dicta,—the 














‘“wretches’’ who questioned its correctness 
were ‘‘ hung, as they do vermin in a war- 
ren, and left to posterity, to stink and 
blacken in the wind.” (p. 144.) It is true 
that many of these foes, such as Venn and 
Webster, assailed Warburton with impu- 
tation of motive and malevolent detraction, 
which were calculated to injure him in his 
profession. But all the harm in their 
power to inflict was little in comparison 
with the self-degradation of Warburton in 
letting himself down to their level of vulgar 
taunt. With a better class of adversary his 
procedure was scarcely more decent. Ro- 
maine, ‘‘the vilest of theologasters,’’ has 
‘‘amazingly betrayed the scoundrel in his 
remarks;’’ his owning he was not in earnest, 
‘‘is such a hardened confession of villany 
as one seldom meets with out of Newgate.” 


(p. 179.) Akenside is let off with a ‘* What | 


is the man dreaming of?” and Pococke, 
in a matter where Pococke was right, with 
sneers; but Jackson ‘‘has passed his days 
in the republic of letters just as your vaga- 
bonds do in the streets, in one unvaricd 
course of begging, railing, and stealing.” 
(p. 849.) Hume is ‘our philosopher and 
his gang, with their pedlars’ ware,’’ ‘ run- 
ning his usual course from knavery to non- 
sense.” (p. 480.) Yet so little sense had 
Warburton of his own failing, that in an 
insulting pamphlet on Wesley he lectures 
him on his want of the characteristics of true 
wisdom, which is ‘peaceable, gentle, easy 
to be entreated ;” and in his only reported 
speech in the Lords, he complains that his 
services to religion— 


“ Have brought down upon me a fierce and dirty 
torrent of abuse and slander from all quarters, in 
which, however, not one opprobrious fact imputed 
to my life was true, nor one fallacious argument 
imputed to my writings has been proved, so that 
my usual revenge was silence and contempt.”— 
P, 555. 

Into the peculiar causes which made 
Warburton the butt of so much virulence 
Mr. Selby Watson does not enter. War- 
burton’s own arrogance was one, but only 
one, of these causes. The others lay deep 
in the relations of religious parties in that 
age. In no other age could a neutral book 
like the ‘‘ Divine Legation,” had its style 
been even more dogmatic and imperious 
than it is, become the centre of such general 
vituperation. That the clamour had other 
causes is shown by the significant fact, 
that as soon as these causes were removed 
the book triumphed. Writing in 1812, 
Whitaker, certainly no Warburtonian, could 
say of the “‘ Divine Legation,” that it “ had 
taken its place at the head, we do not say 
of English theology only, but almost of 
English literature.” In the forty years 
that have elapsed since Whitaker wrote his 
review of the new edition of the “‘ Work,” 
which the booksellers brought out to meet 
the public demand, the “ Divine Legation ” 
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| has been entirely forgotten. 


No bishop or 
divinity professor now recommends it to 
candidates for orders. It would not be 
included in a list of theological literature, 
scarcely in one of English literature. A 
notable example of a curious fact in the 
history of the Church of England, that 
scarce any Anglican writer can be named 
who has succeeded in establishing a per- 
manent hold over the mind of the Church, 
whatever popularity he may have enjoyed 
for a time. 

Among minor causes of the obsolescence 
of Warburton’s labours we must reckon the 
vulgarity not only of his style, but of his 
mode of thinking. Speaking of the Greek 
artists having taught the Egyptians to form 
the statues of their gods in a walking atti- 
tude, he adds that the Egyptians then 
bound them with chains, imagining they 
| had a strange propensity ‘‘ to show them a 
fair pair of heels.’ Alexander the Great 
'was willing to be supposed the son of 
_ Jupiter Ammon. Warburton observes that, 
| having had a hint from his mother to 
that effect, he might have boasted of it to 
| the priest, and so the murder came out.” 
In a Sermon on the Resurrection, he speaks 
of ‘*hocus-pocus tricks;”’ and in one of 
his charges, of ‘‘a magnificent show of 
viands, and all from the hog-stye.” Al- 
luding to himself being censured, and Bishop 
Bull, who had said the same thing, being 
approved, he says—‘‘ This is the very hocus- 
oe of controversy ; when the Bishop and 

have paid in the same coin, that from the 
Bishop’s pocket shall be true orthodox 
sterling, while that from mine comes out 








clipped, washed, and counterfeit.” In the 
same page he speaks of the writer ‘ out- 
facing the fraud,” and “ patching up the 
cheat.”” The lapse of a hundred years has 
made these familiarities intolerable to our 
ears. Yet, in 1812, Dr. Whitaker, himself 
an accomplished scholar, and a writer of 
Johnsonian English, did not find them so. 
He says :— 

* Words were with Warburton the willing and 
ever ready ministers of his ideas. He thought 
not in language only, but in language the most apt 
and expressive. It was owing to this faculty of 
native eloquence that he corrected so little. To 
have retouched his periods would have been to 
have abated their force. Under the hands of his 
editor they might have become more spruce and 
trim, more adapted to the rule and square of the 
professed rhetorician, but they would have been 
less pointedly and characteristically expressive.” 


The coarseness of tone to which even 
scholars like Whitaker were insensible, 
was felt by Johnson, who said of Warburton 
that his style was ‘‘ copious without selee- 
tion, and forcible without neatness.”” He 
took the words that presented themselves ; 
his diction is coarse and impure, and his 
sentences are unmeasured. Whitaker also 
is quite wrong as to the fact that Warburton 
‘‘ corrected little.”’ Warburton says him- 
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self, ‘‘I believe there are some thousand 
alterations in the language only, in the 
second edition of ‘Julian.’ And the 
first volume of the ‘ Divine Legation,’ now 


in the press, is so transmogrified that you | 


will hardly know it again.” 


only historic parallel in the ‘‘Glorieuse 
Rentrée”’ of Henri Arnaud. Nay, even 


the last and highest mission of the Jewish 
people, that of standing for centuries as a 


witness for truths which were eventually 
to become the common heritage of mankind, 


After all, when we have pronounced | has been in a great measure fulfilled, for 


that his style is that of a bargee, that his | 
we see it with our eyes—when that Gospel 


argument is naught, that he is almost 
always wrong, especially in what he most 
labours to establish, after all deductions 
made both from his manner and his matter, 
there still remains a powerful spell of 
attraction, a spell which will ever be felt 
by the few readers who will now find their 
way to his works. Perhaps we should con- 
fine this to the ‘‘ Divine Legation.”’ For, 
though the author himself did not think so, 
it appears to us that nothing of Warbur- 
ton’s ever came up in power to the first 
three books of the ‘‘ Divine Legation.” 
What that spell is which abides, and re- 
deems from entire worthlessness at least one 
out of thirteen volumes of Bishop War- 
burton’s works, is touched by Johnson, 
when he said, ‘‘ Warburton is, perhaps, the 
last man who has written with a mind full 
of reading and reflection.”” Hurd expressed 
the same thing not badly when he said, 
‘‘ There was something in your mind, still 
more than in the matter of your book, 
that struck me.”’ In one word it is vigour 
—vigour, not only of style, but of thought 
—a quality so rare among writers, and 
especially among theological writers, that 
it will always gratify even when misused. 
Gibbon well observed of the “‘ Divine Le- 
gation,’ that it is ‘‘a monument of the 
vigour and weakness of the human mind.”’ 
Writers on rhetoric justly lay down that 
where vigour and elegance are incompatible, 
the latter is to give way. 

The feats of an intellectual athlete have 
There is a 
small class of readers who have themselves 
more logical power than cultivation. To 
such readers, who read to gratify the con- 
sciousness of mental strength, and not for 
instruction, the ‘‘ Divine Legation’’ offers a 
perpetual feast. It is in a high degree 
stimulative reading. This is a quality, too, 
which was found, as we should expect it 
to have been, in Warburton’s conversation. 
No conversation causes others to take a 
part more surely than the conversation of a 
vigorous, warm, and open-hearted man, 
with a tendency to paradox. All the tes- 
timony concurs in attributing this merit to 
Warburton’s talk, though it is not quite 
consistent as to whether he was more 
amiable in society than on paper. 








THE VAUDOIS. 


THE ISRAEL OF THE ALPS. A History of 
the Waldenses, from their Origin to the Pre- 
sent Time. New and Enlarged Edition. 1863. 
London: Griffin, Bohn, & Uo. 

O seemingly claptrap title contains 
more of truth than that of the 

‘‘ Israel of the Alps,” applied to the Vau- 

dois. However diminished the scale, no- 

thing can be closer on many points than 
the reproduction. _ Like the typical Israel, 


‘the Vaudois are but a small people, whom, 


like Israel, a peculiar faith separates from 
the nations round. Like Israel, their 
country is the perpetual battle-field, the 
debateable land between rival states, to the 
one or the other of which they arealternately 
subject. No other history, save that of 
Israel, can show us a people reduced, like 
the Vaudois, repeatedly to a merest 
remnant, and yet marvellously restored 
from the very brink of destruction. The 
return of the Jews from captivity finds its 





Italy, by the Vaudois. The time has come— 


which was so long confined to three small 
‘‘Alpine valleys cold,’ is spread abroad 
throughout the length and breadth of Italy, 
one dark region only excepted. And 


| though the evangelists come only in part 


from ‘‘the valleys,’ though somewhat of 
narrowness may, it is said, cling to the 
teachings of the Vaudois missionaries, some 
jealousy of strange allies or new converts, 
yet even these traits only seem to complete 
their resemblance with the position of the 
Hebrew Christians in the early Church. 

In other respects, indeed, the parallel 
does not hold good. The Vaudois have 
not been, in any unfavourable sense at 
least, a ‘‘stiff-necked people” like their 
prototypes. They have had no Canaanites 
to exterminate ; they have had no national 
fallings away to false faiths to lament over. 
Theirs has been emphatically the martyrs’ 
part; and no history records so repeatedly 
massacres so unprovoked, and often accom- 
panied with such unmentionable horrors, 
as their own. 

To Englishmen the Vaudois story has 
always been one of peculiar interest, not 
only through community of faith between 
themselves and the Protestants of the 
valleys, or sympathy with a rugged sted- 
fastness of endurance and a strong-armed 
religious valour, which are singularly con- 
genial to their own character and temper, 
but through the direct connection with our 
history and literature which was esta- 
blished in the seventeenth century, when 
Cromwell interceded with the Duke of 
Savoy, all the Protestant states of Europe, 
and Louis XIV. himself, in behalf of the 
victims of the massacre of 1655, and when 
Milton wrote upon the same subject what 
has been termed the finest sonnet in our 
language. If that interest seemed during 
the eighteenth century to flag, it was 
rekindled some thirty years ago by the 
publication of Dr. Gilly’s well-known 
book, the ‘Narrative of an Excursion 
to the Mountains of Piedmont,’”’ which, 
again, through the impression which its 
perusal made on the mind of General 
Beckwith, was the means of pouring new 
life into the Vaudois people itself. Of all 
the true heroes of our day, one of the 
truest was surely this noble fellow-country- 
man of ours, who devoted nearly thirty- 
five years of his life to the sole work of 
the restoration of the Vaudois, and the 
fitting them for the larger purposes of the 
future. Thus the history of the three 
small valleys is inseparably intertwined 
with our own. 

The book mentioned at the head of this 
article, though it has reached a second 
edition, and appears to be a meritorious 
compilation as respects facts, is singularly 
ill put together. By treating separately 
the history of the various Vaudois settle- 
ments, it destroys the unity of the whele 
story, and fatigues the reader’s mind, by 
making him travel up and down the ladder 
of Continental chronology, which is scarcely 
familiar to many even educated English- 
men. M. A. Monastier’s ‘ Histoire de 
l’Eglise Vaudoise,” published at Paris and 
Toulouse in 1847, supplied in this respect to 
the compiler a model, which it & almost in- 
conceivable that he shouldnothave followed, 
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seeing that the work was apparently before 
him, since he refers to it; the thread of 
history in the French work being as easy to 
follow as in the English one it is difficult to 
recover. 

The last chapters, relating the most re- 
cent history of the Vaudois, though rather 
scanty, are perhaps the most valuable. We 
see there how marvellously God provided for 
Himself in General Beckwith the fittest 
instrument. at the fittest time for the re- 
novation of the Vaudois. For the incal- 
culable value of General Beckwith’s work 
lay precisely in this, that his labours for 
restoring education in the valleys, the 
opening through him of one hundred and 
twenty district schools, the enlargement of 
the Divinity College at Torre, just preceded 
the political movements of 1848, and the 
new Sardinian Constitution, which, by giving 
equality of civil rights to the Vaudois, 
opened to them a way to render their 
spiritual privileges available for the 
benefit of the rest of Italy. And General 
Beckwith at once seized the golden op- 
portunity, by sending six Vaudois theo- 
logical students to Florence to learn Italian, 
so as to be able to substitute that language 
in the Vaudois Church for French. Since 
then a theological college has been founded 
at Florence, with able professors attached 
to it; and Vaudois ministers, scattered 
throughout Italy, meet in regular synods. 
Henceforth the true destiny of the Vaudois 
is to merge into the Italian people, and to 
leaven the whole nation with their purer 
faith. 

The more completely this absorption of 
Vaudois peculiarities takes place, the more 
thoroughly nationalized the race becomes, 
the better probably will it be ;—the seed 
must die to live. There is no doubt that, 
after the Reformation; the Vaudois forms of 
worship and church government received an 
influence from the newer and more vigorous 
Protestant Churches, which estranged them 
more than they had been estranged till then 
from the traditions of the Church. They 
seem to have originally recognised the three 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
which since then have merged in mere 
Presbyterianism,—a system which, in the 
early Church, was surely not the substitute 
for, but the adjunct of, episcopacy. It is 
difficult to believe that whilst the newer 
Protestant ‘‘ platform’’—if I may use the 
term—is adhered to, the influence of the 
Vaudois missionaries will be much more 
than negative or individual in their own 
country. The modern Italian hates 
Rome, but he has retained a reverence 
for the idea of Catholicity; he has no 
aversion to Church organization; and 
an ever-increasing number of his clergy 
sympathize with him in both respects. The 
only Protestantism which will act upon 
him for good,—the only one which ought 
to act upon him,—is that which steadily 
keeps in view its own true character, as a 
protest, staunch so long as need be,—if need 
be, stern,—against all deviations from 
Catholic truth and Catholic practice ; 
which is, therefore, essentially temporary, 
which glories in looking forward to the 
day of its own extinction, through the 
fulfilment of its own purpose of thorough 
reformation of the Church. 


Careful observers are not without hope 


that such a consummation may be near at 
hand in Italy; that a Reformed Italian 
Church, a true sister to our own National 
Church, may yet form the noblest clement 
in the reconstitution of Italian nationality. 
Any mere attempt to Anglicanise such a 
movement would be as mischievous as the 
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attempt to impress upon it 
French or Swiss Protestantis 


Church of England can yet do much for it. 
Her formularies, rooted in antiquity, have 
a powerful attraction for Italian piety. 


the forms of | ing 


_ as yet, almost exclusively devoted themselves. 
| Of theory they are evidently very shy, and 


the field from which their facts are gathered 
hardly extends beyond the social life of 


Two thousand copies of a transiation of | England at the present day. The Association 
our Communion Service are said to have | has drawn to it a large adherence of practical 
been circulated by an Italian nobleman in | men in every department of social effort, 
Northern Lombardy ; and even throughout and is itself a striking development of the 


Southern Tyrol, English consular chaplains, 


whenever they show themselves what they 


ought to be, neither dilettanti nor fanatics, 
are almost sure to draw to them inquiring 
Italian priests, intensely ignorant, but per- 
fectly sincere and anxious to learn. It is 
these, when once enlightened, and not the 
loud-voiced convert from Romanism, who 
will exercise the truest influence upon the 
people. ‘The one may attract crowds to an 
‘‘ Evangelical” chapel by declamations 
against the Papacy, the other will slowly 
awaken his own parishioners to the realities 
of the Christian faith. Thus, it may be 
trusted, Cavour’s showy but scarcely in 
itself satisfactory formula, ‘a free church 
in a free church,” may expand into the far 
deeper one of ‘‘the reformed church of a 
reformed nation.” And Milton’s appeal to 
God’s vengeance will have been fulfilled 
in a wider and more miraculous sense 
than he himself perhaps dreamed of. The 
‘‘ slaughtered saints” of the valleys will be 
avenged by the new birth of all Italy to 
that Gospel for which they fell. 

J. M. L. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE: London Meeting, 1862. 
Edited by Grorer W. Hastines, LL.B., 
General Secretary of the Association. London: 
John W. Parker, Son, and Bourne, West 
Strand. 


NDIVIDUAL knowledge and experience 
may well be considered insufficient to 
cover a field of inquiry so extensive and 
varied as that embraced by what is now known 
as ‘Social Science.” Under this compara- 
tively new name, it is often spoken of as 
‘* the new science,” while, in reality, it is the 
oldest and most universal of all the sciences 
—the science at which men have been expe- 
rimenting ever since they began to multiply 
on the face of the earth. Its materials are 
all human history, all human knowledge; 
the condition of every race, the influence of 
every institution. From these its induc- 
tions are to be gathered, while its loftier 
theories are drawn from the wants, the de- 
sires and aspirations of the soul. The only 
limit to its researches would be the discovery 
of what would constitute a perfect state of 
society. To many this latter phrase is 
meaningless and absurd. Nevertheless men 
of profound sagacity have delighted in setting 
their imaginations to depict such a state ; 
and it has a meaning for all of us, simply as 
the highest condition we can conceive of 
social or national virtue or well-being. As 
society jis always advancing into new and 
more complex conditions, so would the 
uisites for its well-being require to advance. 
Others, setting out from the realization of our 
highest conception, would still go on asking, 
** And is the goal so far away *’ would still 





zo on demanding the aid of science to regu- | 


ate the ceaseless march of human progress. 
This is social science in its widest accep- 
tation; but the Association, which, in the 


five years, has rendered the term familiar in 
our mouths, has very wisely confined its 
views and its efforts within the region of the 
present and the pater. Social science 
ought to define and determine the conditions 
of social existence, and the first step towards 
this, by the application of that method 
which has won such triumphs in physical 
science, is surely the examination and test- 


and in the sanitary, labouring to discover 


_ practical thought of the age in more than 
‘one direction. The last half-century 
| has witnessed a great awakening of 
'social inquiry. The arrangements of so- 


| ciety began to be suspected of deficiencies, | 


time-honoured institutions to beweighed 
in the balance, and found wanting. The idea 
that men were more than institutions—that 
the latter existed for the former, not the 
former for the latter, spread and prevailed. 
Bentham’s belief in ‘‘ a collection of persons 
pursuing each his separate interest or pleasure, 
to be kept from jostling by law, religion, and 
public opinion,” has at length agen place to 
a faith in that teaching, which pointed out 
how social arrangements could best help to 
form and improve the character and elevate 
the aims of men. The maxim, “ Let well 
alone: let ill alone also, for it will grow so 
bad as to destroy itself,” has yielded to a 
growing conviction that evil does not die 
without sowing vital seeds after its own 
kind. From this conviction sprang the 
principle of prevention, whose beneficent 
‘working may be traced in every direc- 
tion, as in the reformatory movement, 
striving to cut off the sources of crime; 


and remove the causes of disease. The idea 
of the importance of national character took 
action mainly in endeavours to extend edu- 
cation, and to raise the standard of instruc- 
tion from a merely technical and mechanical 
basis, and rest it upon the development of 
the mental and moral faculties. A recent 
writer sets out on a history of civilization 
with the proposition, ‘‘ that the progress of 
mankind depends on the success with which 
the laws of phenomena are investigated, and 
on the extent to which a knowledge of these 
laws is diffused.” This is true from a cer- 
tain point. Language exists before syntax, 
etry before prosody, and social progress 
efore social science. But at length the 
science, under one name or other—philo- 
sophy, igs religion—comes in to define 
its leading principles and lay down its 
guiding rules, and so accelerate the pro- 
gress In an increasing ratio. To carry 
on the simile, the steps of undeveloped 
nations are like a rudimentary language, 
limited and simple, but the onward movye- 
ment of advanced nations is a finished ora- 
tion, a great poem. The eloquence is spon- 
taneous ; the poem is not wrought by rule; 
but the principles of their art were mastered 
by orator and poet, and the result will abide 
the test of these. So with the life of a nation: 
it must be spontaneous, but it must exhibit 
the working of laws; it must stand the test 
of principles, and the more advanced and 
complicated it is, the more ought those prin- 
ciples to be studied and those laws obeyed. 
The reports of the Association, of which the 
one before us is the sixth, place on record a 
vast mass of well-attested evidence as to the 
working of our social system and its results, 
divided and classified under theseveral depart- 
ments of jurisprudence, education, reforma- 
tion, health, economy, and a more recently 








added department of trade and international 
law. These divisions are sufficiently clear and 


of existing social arrangements. To | 
m. But the | this task the workers of the Association have, 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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which may not be included under them. 
But any organization, let it be ever so per- 
fect and complete, whose ultimate end should 
be the collection and classification of facts, 
must be the veriest valley of bones. 
Such is not social science. Its aim 1s to dis- 
cover how each separate sphere of life may 
be united in a system where their mutual 
action and reaction may create and maintain 
a harmonious whole. Its new name signifies 
a new fact in human progress, and that fact 
is the discovery of the interdependence of 
these various spheres of life and action, a 
discovery not partial. but complete—not 





special but universal. Whatever, in respect 
of this interdependence, is true of the indi- 
vidual, is true of society. Take the common . 
instance of the body’s influence over the 
mind, or the subtler but as constant influ- 
ence of the mind over the body: they 
are perfectly applicable to the mind and 
body _ politic. e economical arrange- 
ments by which the means of suste- 
nance are procured directly and indirectly 
influence both. Again, the moral power acts 
directly and indirectly on those arrangements 
which create, accumulate, and dispense the 
means of life. How often does it supply the 
place of intellectual power, making worldl 

wisdom short-sighted when matched wi 

simple integrity, and vindicating the sublime 
irony of the sentence, ‘‘ The children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light!” And thus we see, to use 
the words of Dean Trench, ‘‘ lower laws held 
in restraint by higher ; mechanic by dynamic, 


chemical by vital, physical by moral ;” and to 
this must be added economical by social. 
Like its predecessor and model, the 


British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Science, the National 
Association is migratory in its move- 
ments, and with at least as reason. 
It may safely be said that within the narrow 
area of the British Islands there exist ter 
diversities of national character and of social 
life than are to be found within any corre- 
sponding area in the world. Many nations 
went to the making of this British people, 
and the characteristics of race are still 
strongly marked in various localities. Many 
teachers have been at their training, forming 
them to activities as varied as their character. 
Stormy coasts making brave seamen; 
rude soil and scanty sunshine sending 
Hen = in search of ~ good — 
their hearty appetite cor appreciate ; 
mines under Gale’ harven moorlands yield- 
ing fabulous wealth to strenuous toil; 
narrow bounds and increasing numbers 
setting invention to work to procure both 
Prag eae and food, and so creating 
and expanding manufacturing industry. 
Thus we have a trading population, a 
mining ——— a manufacturing popu- 
lation, each distinct from the other, each 
with social characteristics of its own, the 
evidence concerning which could best be 
collected on the spot. The ‘‘ Transactions” 
of the meetings held by the Association in 
the great centres of English industry,—Bir- 
mingham, Bradford, and Liverpool,—are full 
of these diversities, to which those of the Scotch 
and Irish meetingsadd thestill widerdifferences 
of other laws and other systems of education. 
The transactions of the metropolitan meeting, 
now published, render the survey of the 
social life of England almost complete. The 
volume contains nearly a thousand pages of 
closely printed matter: doubtless many of 
the facts stated are familiar, most of the 
views advocated are far from original; but 





comprehensive. Each department deals defi- 


_nitely with one sphere of action, with one con- | 
: dition of life—the legal, intellectual, moral, 
course of its labours throughout the last | physical, and economical ;—in other words, 


_ with the law, or outward rece, ag 


with the mind, the conscience, the 
material of life; the sixth de 

only an extension of jurisprudence and soci 

economy to international relations. Such 
divisions are purely natural,—discovered, 
not made; while for comprehensiveness, 
there seems to be nothing, either in 
heayen aboye or on the earth beneath, 
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nowhere else is there to be found a body of 
information of like variety and equal im- 
rtance; nowhere else can the entire social 


life of the country be studied with equal 
_ advantage. 
volume issued by the Association is fully 
ent being _ acknowledged by foreigners as the most 


The value of the yearly 


indeed the only guide 


comprehensive, 


_to which they can refer, when anxious 


to follow out the practical workings of 
our social institutions. The names of 
seycral foreign contributors likewise ap- 
pear in this yolume; among others, Pro- 
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fessor Mittermaier, of HUeidelburg, contri- 
butes a paper on Prison Discipline through- 
out Europe ; and Professor Huber, of Berlin, 
a Report on the Co-operative movement in 
Germany. A similar Association has held 
its first meeting at Brussels, with the inten- 
tion of making the tour of the chief cities of 
Europe. 

It would be impossible in the space at our 
disposal to give anything like a detailed 
notice of the contents of the present volume; 
all that is possible, or perhaps desirable, is to 
take up a few of its leading subjects of in- 


of his life,’ asked for the life-governorship 
of whatever territory he might discover, and 
a tithe of any profits that might accrue. 
These reasonable demands were refused, 
however, in January, 1567; and in the fol- 
lowing June he was sent back to Ireland, 
there to aid in planting a colony of obedient 
subjects in Ulster, as a check upon the muti- 
nous spirit of the natives. No important 
plan for more remote enterprise or coloniza- 


tion appears to have been announced during 


terest, which wo shall endeavour to do in a | 


further notice. 
(To be continued.) 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, COLO- 
NIAL SERIES, 1574-1660. Preserved in the 
State Paper Department of Her Majesty’s Public 
Record Office. Edited by W. Norn Satns- 
BURY, Esq., under the Direction of the Master 
of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department. Imp. 8vo. pp. 610. Longmans. 
15s. 

CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS. COLO- 
NIALSERIES. EAST INDIES, CHINA AND 

' JAPAN, 1513-1616, Preserved in Her Majesty’s 
Public Record Office, and Elsewhere. Kdited 
by W. Noe Sarnssury, DWsq., &e. Imp. 
8yo. pp. 630. Longmans. 15s. 


R. SAINSBURY’S second yolume is 
the twenty-second of the series of 
books through which the Master of the Rolls 
is providing for historical students very valu- 
able illustrations of our country’s progress, 
and he has proved himself one of the most 
competent of the calendarers employed i 
the work. His former volume, published 
rather more than two years ago, was de- 
cidedly the best that up to that time had 
appeared, and the new one shows that he has 
benefited by the excellent example set by 
Professor Brewer, in his epitome of docu- 
ments relating to the earlier years of Henry 
the Kighth’s reign. Improvements have 
been adopted in the numbering and arrange- 
ment of the papers calendared; greater care 
has been taken in the work of analyzing, so 
as most fully to bring out the facts most 
worth knowing; and above all, diligent 
search has been made, not only among the 
records of the State Paper Office, but also 
among the manuscript treasures in the 
British Museum and the India Office. In 
this way, while the first calendar affords 
aan evidence of the development of Eng- 
lish colonization in America and the West 
Indies, from its commencement down to the 
period of the Restoration, the second is an 
almost exhaustive summary of the hitherto 
unprinted information respecting the early 
voyages for discovery of the north-west and 
other s to India, the more prosperous 
uth- 
ern route, and the establishment of the East 
India Company ;—a wonderful history of 
manly enterprise, often most rich in heroism 
when, in the world’s eye, least successful ! 
The man to whom completest justice, per- 
haps, is done by these documents .is Sir 
Humphrey Gylberte, entitled to the double 
honour of having revived in Elizabeth’s day 
the projects both of North-western discovery 
and of American colonization. Raleigh’s 
half-brother, and a brave captain under Sir 


Henry Sydney in troublous times of Irish | 


rebellion, he came to England in the autumn 
of 1566, his age being then about seven-and- 
twenty ; and to that date must be assigned 
his petition to the Queen, beseeching her, as 
nothing had been said or done for a long time 
concerning the finding of a passage to Cathay, 
that he might be allowed to make trial thereof 
at his own cost. In that petition he sug- 
gested a north-east route; in another, which 
must have been written a few months later, 
he decided in favour of a north-west course, 
y discovery of a 
to Cathay, ‘‘and all other the rich 

of the world not found ;” and in con- 
sideration of his t charges, . ‘‘ besides the 
apparent miserable trayel, ‘d, and peril 








the next seven years; but Gylberte’s mind 





was at work, and his projects were gaining | 


favour with others. In 1574, he was again 
in England, and again seeking the Queen’s 
sanction for the attempted discovery of sun- 


| 


dry rich and unknown lands, “ fatally re- | 


served for England and for the honour of 
Your Majesty.” To the same effect is a very 
able discourse, ‘‘to prove a passage by the 
north-west to Cathay and the East Indies,”’ 
published, as Mr. Sainsbury acknowledges in 
a note, in May, 1575, although he twice 
elsewhere refers it to 1576. The date is im- 
portant. Though Gylberte had not sufficient 
influence at Court to obtain the commission 
after which he had been striving for years, 
he had the merit of urousing nearly all the 
interest then existing on the subject, and 
must not lose the honour, certainly his due, 
of having by this very discourse, as well. as 
by his earher arguments, instigated Fro- 
bisher to plan and execute the voyage of 
discovery upon which, in June, 1576, he 
embarked. 

Two years before that date, as we learn 
from the documents made public by Mr. 
Sainsbury, Frobisher had gained the favour 
of the Queen, and obtained from her a letter 
to the Muscovy Company, urging them to 
renew their efforts, long discontinued, for 
finding a North-east passage to Cathay; and 
that letter, not being attended to, was fol- 
lowed by another, written in more impera- 
tive terms. In the meanwhile Frobisher had 
yielded to Gylberte’s arguments in consi- 
dering the route to the north of Greenland 
better than that in the direction of Russia, 
which had cost Willoughby his life in 1554, 
and, as soon as licence was granted, he set 
himself diligently to collect men and money 
for the work. In a narrative which, if trust- 
worthy, is very valuable, Michael Lok, his 
zealous friend until parted from him by jea- 
lousy, tells how the time was passed. ‘I 
daily instructed him,” he writes, ‘‘ making 
my house his home and my purse his purse 


at his need, and my credit his credit to my | 
/and a yet worthier scheme. 


power, when he was utterly destitute both of 
money and credit and of frends.” Fora time 
Frobisher lived at the house of one Brown, 
in Fleet-street, and then to be nearer Lok, 
he moved to Widow Hancock’s house, in 
Mark-lane. When, after many months, he 
was not able to find venturers enough, and 
had received promise of only half the sixteen 
hundred pounds, he was ‘‘asadman.” Lord 
Burghley would not help, unless ‘a con- 
venient person should take charge of this 
service ;” and by many, Frobisher, having 
‘**very little credit at home, and much less 
to be credited with the ships abroad,” was 


_ not thought the most convenient person. At 


the end of a year, however, all difficulties 
were overcome. Frobisher was ‘‘alive again.” 
On the 12th of June, 1576, he quitted 
Gravesend: four months were spent in 
sailing to Labrador, in making discoveries 
and enduring perils, concerning which Mr. 
Sainsbury has been able to find little not 


already detailed by Hakluyt, and in re- 


turning to England by way of Friesland. In 
London, on the 9th of October, “they were 
joyfully received with the great admiration 
of the people, bringing with. them a strange 
man and. his boat, which was a wonder unto 
the whole city, and to the rest of the realm 
that heard of it, as seemed never to have 
happened the like great matter to any man’s 
knowledge.” 

The stir that filled all England at the 
report of Frobisher’s success, and of the new 


source of gold that he fancied he had found, | 


is familiar matter of history. In 1577, and 
again in 1578, he went back to the northern 
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coast of America, each time to add something 
to the geographical knowledge of the world, 
and to do yet more good by setting an 
example of atte endurance and persistent 
labour in the cause he had at heart; but, as 
everybody knows, no gold was found, and he 
himself was altogether impoverished. In the 
State Paper Office is a notable letter, undated, 
to the Queen, praying to be employed 
somehow in Her Majesty’s service, or else to 
have some relief, ‘“‘ that he may but live ;” 
and assuring her that he would rather live 
with credit as her servant for a penny a day 
than grow rich under foreign princes. Not 
quite so self-sacrificing is his wife. Next to 
the husband’s petition is one in which Dame 
Isabel Frobisher, ‘‘ the most miserable poor 
woman in the world, in her most lamentable 
manner,” relates to Sir Francis Walsyngham 
how her former husband was a very wealthy 


' man, who left her in very good state, but how 





| 
| 
| 
| 








her present lord—‘‘ whom God forgive !’— 


has spent all and put her and her children 
‘to the wide world to shift.” They are all, 
she says, in a poor room at Hampstead, ready 
to starve, and unless the Secretary of State 
will help her to recover a debt of four 
pounds, or will otherwise assist her, they 
must famish. 

There are other letters in the State Paper 
Office, though it does not fall under Mr. 
Sainsbury’s province to quote them, showing 
that Frobisher and his houschold were not 
the only ones reduced to poverty by zeal in 
the cause of maritime research. In 1581 Sir 
Humphrey Gylberte wrote to Walsyngham 
about some money due to him from the 
Crown. It was a miserable thing for him, 
he said, that, after seven-and-twenty years’ 
service, he should now be subject to daily 
arrests, executions, and outlawries, and have 
even to sell his wife’s clothing from off her 
back, for the sake of buying food to live 
upon ; and there are extant several other as 
touching letters, from himself and his wife, 
detailing the straits to which they were 
brought. But the poor man was able to talk 
much and eloquently upon the subject most 
dear to him, and, though never allowed to see 
the fruit of his labours, he was able to do 
much. To him, as we have before remarked, 
was chiefly due the merit of reviving the 
projects for exploring the north-western seas. 
When Frobisher was preferred before him, he 
magnanimously subscribed in furtherance of 
the work as much money as was given by 


some of the wealthy followers of the Court, 


and straightway applied himself to another 
As early as 
1574 there is evidence that, in conjunction 
with Christopher Carlile, he was planning 
the settlement of a colony on the northern 


_ coast of America, ‘‘ of all other unfrequented 


places the only most fittest and most com- 
modious for us to intermeddle withal.” It 
was proposed, as a beginning, to convey 
thither a hundred men, to keep them there a 
year, during which time the friendship of 
the natives should be cultivated and observa- 
tions should be made both as to what com- 
modities the country could yield, and as to 
what things were best fitted for exportation, 
and so to make everything ready for a more 
extensive plantation. Nothing appears to 
have been done, however, till 1578, and of 
the oceurrences which then took place Mr. 
Sainsbury takes no notiee. It is the only 
important omission that we have detected in 
his volume. A charter of colonization was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth to Gylberte in 
1578, and from his letters to Walsyngham, pre- 
servedin the Record Office, welearn that he had 
made everything ready for embarking at 
Dartmouth on the 23rd of September, just 
five days previous to Frobisher’s starting 
upon his third voyage—with a fleet of eleven 
ships, containing five hundred trustworthy 
men. All were not worthy of the trust 
placed in them. In November, Gylberte 
wrote to complain of the unkind and ill dealing 
used towards him by several gentlemen of 
his company, and to tell of the consequent 
separation. His own fleet of seven sail, 
however, was large enough, he said, for the 
business. With that force, William Hawkins 
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being captain of one ship, and Walter Raleigh 
of another, he quitted Plymouth in the 
middle of the month, made a voyage to 
Newfoundland, which led to much fresh 
knowledge respecting it, but, for lack of 
means did not issue in immediate coloniza- 
tion, and returned early in the following 
year. He was too poor to undertake a fresh 
expedition before 1583. In the meanwhile 
the subject of American colonization recom- 
mended itself to others. In 1579, Simon 
Ferdinando, a follower of Walsyngham’s, 
made a voyage of exploration in a single 
little frigate, and he and other like adven- 
turers gave a glowing account of the country 


velopment of American colonization. In 
both subjects there is no little romance, and 


they both help greatly in the formation of a _ 


true estimate of the greatness of the English 


character, as built up from generation to | 
But hardly any passage m our | 


generation. ) 
country’s history is so attractive and so in- 
structive as that which tells of the bold en- 
deayours, made by men with hearts far larger 
than the mighty difficulties against which 
they contended, to fight a way through ice 
and mist to the other side of the world, and to 


_ plant the standard of Protestant Christianity 


and its people, telling how there were pieces | 


of clean gold, as large as a man’s fist, to be 
found in the heads of some of the rivers, how 


the streets were broader and richer than those | 


of London, how many of the cottages were 
stored with pearls, how the banqueting-houses 
were built of crystal, with pillars often of mas- 
sive silver, sometimes of solid gold; and how 
much of the scanty clothing worn by the 


Armstrong guns, and best Wallsends. It | 


people was of the same precious metal; tell- | 
ing, moreover, how the natives worshipped a | 


devil who spoke to them in the semblance of 
a calf—how there were great beasts, as large 
as two ordinary oxen, which it was great 
sport to kill—and how there were fiery dra- 
gons, Which made the air very red as they 


flew about. In 1583, Sir Philip Sydney, Wal- | 


syngham’s son-in-law, received from Queen | apt to claim as metropolitan, ought to be 


Elizabeth a grant of three million acres of 


and English civilization in regions yet un- 
known. H.E.F. B. 


SPECIMENS OF EARLY WOOD ENGRAY- 
INGS. Large 4to. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 
William Dodd. 1862. 

“(NANNY NEWCASTLE ” has earned an 
CO honourable place among our great 

provincial towns by more than its locomotives, 


has a right to be proud of possessing a school 
of naturalists, antiquarians, and artists of its 
own. It can boast a body of local printers 
and oneetotnt hardly to be paralleled for 


their honourable pride in their craft, and their 


_artist-like appreciation of what belongs to 
it. These provincial tastes, ambitions, and 


such land as he might find and inhabit in | 


America; and though, for some reason or 


other, he did not make use of his charter, his | 


example appears to have encouraged others 
to prosecute the work. At length, towards 
the end of this year, Gylberte was ready to 
make another voyage. Its disastrous issue, 
and his own last words, heard by the com- 
rades whom a midnight storm parted from 
him,—‘‘ Courage, my lads! we are as near 
Heaven by sea as by land,”’—are known to 
every Englishman. 

No fresh light is thrown on the subject by 
Mr. Sainsbury’s series of Colonial Papers; 
nor is any mention made in them of John 
Davis’s famous voyages, begun in 1586. 
Kighty documents, however, elucidating the 
fourth voyage projected by Frobisher in 
1581, are here made public. A much 


larger fleet than had ever yet been collected | 
for such a purpose was organized, and the | 


project was heartily supported by all the 
Court and most of the practised voyagers of 
the period—Hawkins only holding back, be- 
cause of a sickness which troubled him greatly, 


and made it fitter he should prepare himself | 


for the graye than be encumbered with any 
worldly matter—-when suddenly Frobisher’s 
appointment as captain-general was cancelled, 
and Edward Fenton was elected in his stead. 
Mr. Sainsbury’s surmise as to the reason of 
this change is evidently correct. In Fro- 
bisher’s instructions he was ordered’ not to 
pass to the north-eastward of 40 degrees 
latitude, ‘‘ because we will that this voyage 
shall be only for trade, and not for discovery 
of the passage to Cataya, otherwise than if, 
without hindrance of your trade, and within 
the said degrees, you can get any knowledge 
touching that passage, whereof you shall do 
well to be inquisitive as occasion in this sort 
may serve.”” It is a fair assumption that 
when Frobisher, whose whole work was 


chivalrously done, found his expedition was | 


to be simply for trade, and not for discovery, 
he refused to take the command assigned to 
him. Others also held back; the original 
purpose of the voyage was still further modi- 
tied, and, lasting from June, 1562, to May, 
1563, 1t was an entire failure. . 
From this time, with some notable excep- 
tions, trade enters more and more largely 
into the schemes of English maritime “ad- 
venturers. Davis, Hudson, and a host of 
others succeeded Frobisher in the quest of a 
north-west passage to Asia; but, upon their 
movements little fresh light is thrown by the 
Record Office papers. e greater part of 


achievements, in matters which capitals are 


valued as among the pillars of that English 
‘* localism,”’ which is for places what ‘‘ indi- 
vidualism ”’ is for persons,—that sturdy self- 
dependence which sets up its bristles against 
centralization, gives the smack of origin- 
ality to dialects, manners, and character, and 
contributes no small element of strength to 
love of country itself. 


| They 


excellent of the Newcastle printers and pub- 
lishers above referred to, these books came 
into the possession of Mr. Dodd. 

So much for the genealogy of the book. 
Its chief interest in relation to the history of 
wood-engraving lies in its connexion with 
Thomas Bewick. 
were the ballads and chap-books, 
illustrated with these rude borders, and head 


_and tail-pieces, that must have made much of 


the boy’s a by his father’s ingle-nook 


nese same coarse attempts at 


art, in all probability, prompted and guided 


| at Cherryburn. 
| 





the lad’s first clumsy essays at drawing the 
objects about him. Afterwards, when he 
was apprenticed to Ralph Beilby, in 1767, 
it was such work as this which formed his 
starting-point, when he turned aside from 
the engraving of names and ciphers on door 
lates, clock-faces, and tea-spoons, te make 
his earliestessaysin wood-engraving. Hisfirst 


_jobs on wood must have been for such bill- 
| heads and tobacco-papers as Mr. Dodd shows 


To the same kind of feeling which prompted | 


Mr. Richardson, the Newcastle publisher, in 


Imprints” of curiosa relating to the North— 
a work unsurpassed for perfection and taste 
in typography and illustration,-we owe 
this handsomely got up collection of ‘‘ Speci- 
mens of Early Wood Engraving.” They are 


impressions of wood-cuts in the possession of | 


the publisher, Mr. William Dodd ‘of the 
Bigg-market:”’ the name smacksof the North, 
‘*bigg and bear” being the Northumbrian 
names for two species of barley. 

This collection of wood-cuts has a double 
title to a place on the shelves of those who 
collect curiosities of typography and engrav- 
ing; in the first place, as the largest series 
yet got together in this country of such 
rude art-educators of the people as ballad 
and bill-heads, tobacco-papers, and chap- 
book cuts; in the second, as examples of the 
style of wood engravings with which alone 
the early years of Thomas Bewick were 
familiar, and on which he laid the foundation 
of the art which he recreated for England. 

This collection, Mr. Dodd informs us in 
his preface, was probably first gathered by 
John White, a rival in Newcastle of worthy 
Thomas Gent of York, from which city 
White migrated to Newcastle in 1708, to 
become the founder of the Newcastle Courant 
—one of the earliest, if not the earliest, pro- 
vincial newspaper—in 1711, and the industri- 
ous provider of chap-books, ballads, garlands, 
and broadsides for the hawkers ob market 
book-stalls of the North Countrie. 

White’s father, a citizen of York, had been 
sole printer to King William in the five 
northern counties, and from him his son 
probably derived some of his stock of blocks 
among which is the original title-page cut 
for the first edition of ‘‘ Robin Hood’s Gar- 
land,” in 1670;—a rude circle of foliage, with 


still ruder figures, in wood intaglio, of | 


fobin Hood and Little John, Queen 
Catherine and the Beggar, the Curtal 
Prior and the Bishop. ohn White died 
in 1769, at the ripe age of eighty-one. His 
collection of wood blocks, and his trade in 


chap-books, ballads, and broadsides, passed _ 


first into the hands of Thomas Saint, and 


one of Mr. Sainsbury’s volumes is filled with | afterwards of George and Thomas Angus, 
records of the growth of the East India Com- | through whom, by the channel of Emerson 
pany. In the other he traces the rapid de- | Charnley, one of the most enterprising and 


i 
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! \ | Tommy 
getting up his tasteful series of ‘‘ Reprints and | 


us here. Some of them may well be from 


the ’prentice hand of Bewick himself. 


| 
} 
| 
| The very first cuts of a higher character 


which Bewick attempted (in the opinion of 
| Mr. Chatto, the careful and learned author 
of ‘* The History of Wood Engraving,’’) were 
| illustrations to a ‘‘ Youth’s Instructive and 
| Entertaining Story-teller,” published by T. 
Saint, in 1774, one of the successive pro- 
| prietors of the blocks in this collection. 
Indeed, the later cuts in this series are from 
the blocks engraved by Bewick for the edition 
of ‘‘ Gay’s Fables” and ‘‘Select Fables,’ both 
printed by the same T. Saint, in 1779 and 
1784, soon after Bewick’s entry into partner- 
ship with his old master, Ralph Beilby (in 
1799). Here too, still earlier, are Bewick’s 
little cuts of animals for ‘‘ A pretty Book of 
Pictures for Little Masters and Misses, or 
Trip’s History of Beasts and 
Birds,” another publication of T. Saint’s. It 
is very interesting to note in these little cuts 





ture, in the forms and textures of the crea- 
tures, and in the slight landscape back- 


| the germs of that unequalled feeling for Na- 
| 
| 


grounds, which gave Bewick his stall uncon- 
tested place asthe head of our wood-engra- 
vers of animals, 

It is curious, also, to compare the cuts here 
given from the ‘‘ Zsop’s Fables” of 1779, with 
those of the later ‘‘ Select Fables” of 1784. The 
comparison fully bears out all that Mr. Chatto 
says of the marked improvement in the latter 
work. Mr. Chatto has incontestably proved 
that it is an exaggeration to speak of 
Bewick as the re-discoverer of a lost art of 
wood-engraving. It is provable bya contin- 
uous series of examples, that, low as the art of 
wood-engraving had sunk between the great 
days of Albert Durer and Hans Burgmaier, 
and the end of the seventeenth century, there 
were never wanting, either in Italy, Germany, 
France, or England, designers on wood of a 
certain artistic skill. Bewick himself, though 
fond of speaking as if he had restored a lost 
art—in the ardour of his strong mind, had 
searched out and studied the works of earlier 
wood engravers, as well as the aspects of 
nature. But this was probably while in 
London, working under Hodgson in 1776. In 
the North of England, and during his ap- 
prenticeship, very little in the way of wood 
engraving could have been accessible to him 
much better than such rude cuts as Mr. Dodd 





has here collected, which were executed, 
generally, by some apprentice of the printer, 
with the rudest tools and no regular training. 
But Bewick may have had, even while an ap- 
prentice, the opportunity of seeing some bet- 
ter work, as for example the cuts in Croxall’s 
Edition of ‘‘Aisop’s Fables,” engraved by 
Kirkall, and published by the Tonsons and 


| Watts in 1722. He copied very closely, though 


not servilely, many of those cuts in his own 

illustrations of the fables. He might have 
seen other works by Kirkall, as well as 
_ Jackson’s imitations of the chiaroscuro wood- 
engravings of Ugo da Carpi; and even some 
of the works produced by Papillon, in France, 
may have been within his reach, before he 
established himself as Beilby’s partner in 
Newcastle, 
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But whatever part earlier works of this 
class may have had in_ the instruc- 
tion of Bewick, it was from the ruder wood- 
cuts, of which Mr. Dodd’s series is made 
up, that the great Newcastle school—the 
germ of all the best existing schools of wood- 
engraving—arose. It ispossible tofind among 
the specimens given by Mr. Dodd, what are 
evidently the germs of some of Bewick’s 
designs. We may particularize a huntsman 
lashing an old hound, the original of Bewick’s 
first illustration of the fable on that subject, 
and that combination of the devil and the 
gallows, which Bewick was so fond of intro- 
ducing into his tailpieces. 

The series is interesting besides, as show- 
ing what very similar forms of art may 
be chronologically produced, at periods very 
wide apart, but at similar stages of train- 
ing and knowledge. Here is, for exam- 
ple, a wood-block of a knight in armour, 
cut (as we learn from Mr. Chatto) by 
Randall, an apprentice of Saint’s —after 
Bewick had set up in Neweastle, which 
exactly resembles one of the illustrations to 
Caxton’s ‘‘Game and Plaie of the Chesse.” 
Generally, indeed, if we sought for parallels 
to these Newcastle wood-blocks, it would be 
among the Nuremberg block-books and the 
rude works of the German ‘ Brief-maler ” 
and ‘‘Formschneider”’ in thefifteenth century. 

This resemblance is a fact of importance 
as an element of cesthetic and even ethno- 
logical judgment and appreciation. 

Nothing 1s more common than to find con- 
nection by instruction or blood inferred from 
likeness between two styles of design or 
structure. ‘There are theorists who are quite 
prepared to jump to a blood-relationship of 
the Celts and the Polynesians, from the 
resemblance between the knots of the Runic 
crosses and the patterns on the New Zea- 
lander’s canoe-stem or war-club. ,The only 
real relation, in point of fact, is between the 
two stages of civilization. 

Few better illustrations of this truth 
could be set before such a theorist than Mr. 





} 
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Dodd’s collection of old wood engravings, in | 


which he will find wood blocks turned out by 


~ a Newcastle printer’s apprentice in 1780, not 
to be distinguished from those which satis- | 


fied Chaucer, in the Almonry at Westminster, 
three hundred years before ; or were thought 
by the great Venetian printers of the same 
date good enough to embellish their costly 
folio editions of the Latin Classics. sas 





THE SHARPER DETECTED AND EX- 
POSED. By Ronert Hovpry. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1863. 

EK may admit the shrewdness of the 
cunning old proverb, that ‘‘ you should 

set a thief to catch a thief,” without being 
driven to contend that the most eligible cand- 

idate for the post in question must be a 

Jonathan Wild. Yet the rule has an ugly 

look of holding out a premium to vice, and is 

at best a confession of the weakness of honest 
men. However well the quondam rogue 
might reconcile to his newly acquired con- 
science the notion of moral cannibalism 
involved in the ancient adage, we suspect 
that our reformatories are scarcely prepared 
to turn out a race of model thief-takers, 
whom we would willingly exchange for the 
detective police. An honest thief is not so 
easy to be procured. Fortunately, however, 
there is a good as well as a bad side even to 

swindling, and it is quite possible to take a 

lively interest in the pursuits of sharpers, 

without sharing in their iniquity. No doubt, 
in doing so, we tread on dangerous ground. 

In admiring the ingenuity of the means, we 

may lose sight of the villanous end. But 

there is a fascination for the best of us in the 


craft and subtlety of Iago himself, and it is | 


to tell the court cards by a slight sticking, 


only the stupid old woman in the pit who 

es her umbrella at him and calls him a 
‘‘willin.”” For our model detective we would 
prefer the honest student of the swindling 
art, as an art, to the light-fingered prac- 
titioner, who has learnt to regard it only 
as the means to an end. Such a student 
is to be found in the eminent French con- 











'are easily arranged. 








juror, Robert Houdin. During the years of 
study whereby he acquired his marvellous 
proficiency in the art of legerdemain, he 
gained an extensive knowledge of the secret 
tricks with cards of the French swindlers, 
and has since, as he tells us, been often em- 
ployed by magistrates to investigate cases of 
sharping. In doing so he has been struck 
‘‘with the obstacles and embarrassments 
which a judge’s own honesty must oppose to 
his elucidation of matters of sharping and 
cheating at play.” With the view not only 
of enlightening the honesty of the bench as 
to the depravity of the age, but also of putting 
the world of dupes somewhat more upon their 
guard against the tricks of the trade, he pro- 
duced a little book nearly two years ago in 
Paris, called ‘‘ Les Tricheries des Grecs dé- 
voilées,” of which the present is an English 
translation. It is rather, however, to the 

eperal public than to the administrators of 
justice that the work is addressed; and the 
good it is likely to do will probably be more 
in the way of prevention than of cure. 

The book is throughout very pleasantly 
written, but the least readable portion, as is 
often the case, is the most valuable. Al- 
though the author takes care to inform us 
that he has said enough to put people 
on their guard, but not enough to teach 
them how to execute tricks, the techni- 
cal part of the work will be found to con- 
tain some minute and interesting details 
of the stratagems of card-sharpers, as well 
as a general review of the several requisites 
for cheating. The art in question may be 
resolyed into the methods of ascertaining 
and recognising cards, and the process of 
arranging the pack without being observed. 
The application of these general manoeuvres 
to different games forms the subject of two 
separate chapters. The methods of ascer- 
taining and recognising cards are exceedingly 
various. Perhaps the simplest is the em- 
ployment of a confederate, with whom a code 
of signals, which it is impossible to detect, 
For it is by no means 
necessary to call a spade ‘‘a spade.” If the | 
confederate but looks at his associate, he 
means a king; if at his adversary’s cards, | 
a queen; if at the stakes, a knave; if at the 
opposite side, an ace. Again, the mouth 
slightly open means a heart; shut, a dia- 
mond; the upper lip projecting, a club; the 
lower, a spade. But there are plenty of 
resources in the absence of a eonfederate. 
Sometimes a lightning glance is darted into 
the pack down a chink kept open by the | 
little finger, while the player talks and 
gesticulates with the hand which is disen- 
gaged. Sometimes a small spring-mirror, 
fitted in a snuff-box lid, reflects the bottom 
card of the pack during a deal. Then the 
modes of marking cards are infinite. A single 
spot on the back may be made to tell its tale 
at once by its distance from the top or 
side. For making such a spot some sharpers 
actually wear a ring containing ink, which, 
on pressure, is allowed to escape at a small 
opening. A dent with the nail, or the alter- | 
ation of the surface by a slight bend, is often | 
sufficient for the required object. The less | 
expert have packs regularly prepared before- | 
hand, and concealed about the person, which 
are dexterously substituted for the furnished 
pack before the play begins; but the more 
accomplished are enabled, by practice and | 
constant observation, to distinguish cards by 
the slight variations of tint in fhe card-board 
of which they are manufactured. Thus, ex- 
treme delicacy both of sight and touch is often | 











required. The latter sense they preserve by 


always wearing gloves when not playing at 
cards ; some of them even rub the end of their 
fingers with pumice stone, or dip them in 
certain acids, which give extreme sensi- 
bility to the skin. They are often enabled 


which prevents their sliding so easily as the | 
plain ones. Sometimes the secret marks on | 
a prepared pack are made to accord with this | 
refinement of the senses. The author relates 
that on one occasion, having been employed 
for that purpose by the judge of the Criminal 
Court of the Seine, he ‘‘spent nearly a fort- 
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_ excitement caused by real play. 


‘tune takes a 
deeds of wrong.’ The Greeks, who make 


ing to their means.” 


night in examining (not only with his naked 
eye, but with a strong magnifying glass,) 
the card-board, the shapes and the almost 
imperceptible shades of each of one hundred 
and fifty packs of cards,” and ‘‘ could 
detect nothing ;” but subsequently perceived 
a dull-looking spot, invisible on close inspec- 
tion, but seen at a distance with the reflec- 
tion of a strong light. This little spot, varied. 
in its position, was enough to indicate the 
values of the several cards. 

Having so acquired the knowledge he 
wants, the sharper arranges the cards under 
pretence of shuffling, abstracts and hides in 
reserve those he requires, and takes care by 
nullifying, by sleight of hand, the effect of 
cuts, to preserve the order of the cards unya- 
ried. He is also easily able, when he once 
knows the cards, to deal them in any manner 
he pleases. Having these and other resources 
at command, he adapts his means to the dif- 
ficulties which arise, and the quality of his 
clupes. 

The author concludes the book with 
a curious little chapter on the ‘‘ minor cheats 
of men of the world,” setting forth a series 
of small frauds at cards, which, though clearly 
dishonest, are yet practised by those who 
would be shocked beyond measure at being 
classed in the same category as card-sharpers. 

The first half of the book, which we haye 
found it convenient to speak of last, is that 
more readable portion which is of an histo- 
rical nature. It tells the tales of heartless 
treachery and plunder committed even at 
this day by the French sharpers, who have 
acquired the generic name of ‘‘ Greeks,” 
from one Apoulos, a _ chevalier of 
Greek origin, who, towards the end 
of the reign of Louis XIV. was admitted 
into the court circle, where he played and 
won, but was taken one day flagrante delicto, 
and condemned to the galleys. ‘These narra- 
tives of crime have, it must be confessed, a 
sad air of truth about them. The tricks 
related are bold and cleyer, but the same 
story of systematic villany runs through the 
whole. ‘he dupe is tracked and surrounded 
by the gang, gently enticed to play, lured by 
temporary gain to larger stakes, and then 


_his luck appears to change; he is fleeced to 
| the required amount, and the vultures divide 


the spoil. <A large part of the volume is taken 
up with the history of one M. Raymond, 
whom Robert Houdin’s knowledge had en- 
abled him to detect as a sharper, but who 


_ proved too sharp both for the conjuror and 


the police, and afterwards left the profession, 


and became an ardent and superstitious 


votary of luck at the foreign gaming-tables. 
‘*Tt 1s hardly credible,” says the author, 
‘* but nevertheless true, that a sharper some- 
times loses money at play. These men, 
blasés with the successes which they them- 
selves have created, sometimes sigh for the 
To obtain 
it, the¥ rush to the roulette or rouge-et- 
noir table. In these two games the 
Greek finds retributive justice, and for- 
sure revenge for former 


with ease such enormous profits, ‘‘are all 
dissolute, prodigal, and ostentatious, accord- 
‘* Notwithstanding 
their great profits, the reprobate class never 
prospers,” and it is no wonder that, as the 
author quaintly expresses it, ‘‘out of every 
hundred Greeks, ninety-nine+one die in 
want.” 

Perhaps the most interesting of the stories 
in these pages is that which especially de- 
serves its name of ‘‘An infamous snare.” 
One Chauyignac, who is described as the 
worst of a society of sharpers who called 
themselves ‘‘ the Philosophers,” finding that 
he was losing his credit, attached himself to 
a foolish young heir, named Olivier de X—.. 


in the hope of regaining a position by his 


means. But the plan failed. Chauvignac 
dragged down Olivier, without raising him- 
self. Determined, however, to make what 
advantage he could out of the alliance, the 
sharper and his accomplices arranged the 
following heartless plan of raising money 
with the young man’s assistance. Haying 
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helped Olivier to run into debt, his companion, 
whose real character had been previously con- 
cealed, opened to him by degrees the nature of 
his calling, and by a Mephistophelean argu- 
ment, which is very cleverly reported in the 
book, induces the young man to take a first 
step in crime by accompanying his tempter to 
Calais, and helping him to easea Belgian Count 
there of 100,000 francs. Olivier, previously 


instructed in some simple tricks, and fur- | 


nished with a prepared pack, is set down to 
play with the Belgian. 
80,000 francs with a good grace, and then 
orders supper. After supper, to Olivier’s 
astonishment, he finds that the cards no 
longer serve his purpose. His luck has 
turned, and the Count wins back his money 
and 100,000 frances besides, and on finding 
Olivier’s inability to pay, denounces him as a 
swindler, playing with a clipped pack. Hor- 
ror-stricken by remorse, and threatened with 
the police, the unfortunate young man signs 
bills for the amount, goes home and confesses 
to his father the dreadful tale, who pays the 
amount to save the family honour. Need 


we add that the Belgian Count was himself 


a ‘* philosopher,” and that he shared the 
100,000 frances with the remainder of the 
gang’ It appears, however, that these rogues 
were not even just to one another in the divi- 
sion of the spoil; for, instead of acknowledging 
the principle of ‘‘ honour among thieves,” 
the card-sharpers are more apt to illustrate 
the poet’s dictum, that ‘‘ when Greek joins 
Greek, then is the tug of war.” In 
Chauvignac’s estimation, ‘‘ each gambler was 
classed as to his means, and also as_ to 
whether he was likely to allow himself to be 
plucked without remonstrance.’’ In this case, 
however, it was another Greek who ran off 
with the money, and Chauvignac had no 
more than his share. This specimen will 
suffice to indicate the nature of the incidents 
described ; and the moral of M. Raymond’s 
history, of which the above is an episode, 
would seem to be—‘‘ We are arrant knavyes 
all——believe none of us.” 


THE WEATHER-BOOK: A Manual of Prac- 
tical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral Fitzroy. 
Longman & Co. 


HERE is no science that has enlisted in 

its service so large a variety of intellect 

und temperament as Meteorology. It has 
afforded occupation to mathematicians such 
as Herschel and Arago ; to accurate investi- 
gators of physical science, as Kaemptz and 
Glaisher; to scientific travellers, as Hum- 
boldt and Sabine; to aeronauts and moun- 
taineers ; to medical men, in their sanatory 





Y , | 
The Count loses | 


causes, 





reports ; to sailors and agriculturists, in their | 


daily vocation ; and to many, as a mere amuse- 
ment. Itis also served by a class of scientific 
men represented most prominently by Maury 
and Fitzroy, who are (or haye been, we are 
sorry to interpose, in the case of the former) 
the heads of meteorological institutes and the 
organisers of other men’s technical labours. 
Quételet of Brussels, Kreil of Vienna, Buys 
Ballot of Utrecht, Dove of Berlin, and Lever- 
rier in Paris, have severally endeavoured to 
bring to a focus the scattered results of the 
the efforts of independent inquirers. Maury 
and Fitzroy haveespecially laboured in bring- 
ing the theories and observations of meteoro- 
logists to practical application in seafaring life. 
Admiral Fitzroy is doing excellent service in 
collating the broad results obtained-at areason- 
able number of well-selected stations, instead 
of frittering away the working powers of his 
staff on more limited inquiries, conducted 
with minute and useless accuracy, or, on 
the other hand, of vainly grappling with 
overwhelming masses of meteorological mat- 
ter. The present desideratum in that 
science 1s to possess a rough approximate 
notion of the master movements of the 
atmosphere, from day to day during a long 
period, and this we can only hope to obtain 
by increased exertion in the path already 
pursued by Admiral Fitzroy. Great in- 
terest is therefore attached to his book, as 


form than Parliamentary Papers or the 


transactions of learned societies, of the 
nature of the work in which he is engaged, 
the means he employs, and the results he has 
already obtained. 

It is patent to all readers of newspapers 
that he has organised some thirty stations, 
whose meteorological conditions are tele- 
graphed every morning to the Board of 
Trade. All these communications are exa- 
mined and reduced under Admiral Fitzroy’s 
superintendence, and are issued before noon 
for publication, together with his forecast of 
probable weather on the two succeeding 
days. When circumstances show a gale to 
be impending, or if telegrams announce its 
sudden and unexpected appearance, cau- 
tionary signals are at once despatched to the 
ports in danger. There cannot be a shadow 
of doubt on the advantage of knowing the 
weather as it actually exists. Such know- 
ledge is in no slight degree equivalent to a 
theory of forecast, for if reference to the 
published list shows, say a general preva- 
lence of strong easterly winds, then any 
locality which happens, through exceptional 
to be experiencing weather of a 
different character, may reckon with some 
confidence on a speedy change. One large 
and very interesting section of Admiral Fitz- 
roy’s book is devoted to the details of the 
organization by which the observers at the 
stations are controlled, the telegraphical 
messages sent, and the cautionary signals 
displayed, together with some indications of 
the indomitable energy with which the 
Admiral devoted himself to the first institu- 
tion of the department over which he now 
presides. 

The avowed object of the volume is, how- 
ever, different. It is issued as a popular 
exposition of the science of ‘‘weather-wisdom.”’ 
It treats of the climates of the world, more 
especially in our latitudes, and describes the 
nature of the atmospheric movements and 
their reciprocal effects, and the grounds upon 
which he bases his prediction of approaching 
weather. It is unfortunate that the style of 
this important part of his book is essentially 
dogmatic ; that is to say, he asserts the in- 
fluence of various laws, but is careless of 
adducing the evidence by which he himself 
was originally induced to recognise their 
existence. Here is the fatally weak point of 
the whole of Admiral Fitzroy’s reasonings. 
His readers are tempted to start objections in 
principio, in which case no amount of after- 
argument will be of any avail in carrying con- 
viction. Again, there is a serious obstacle to 
the just appreciation of his views in the want 
of precision common to all his statements. To 
take a case at random, for the sake of éxample, 
he says: ‘‘Though the barometer generally 
falls for a southerly wind... . the contrary 
sometimes oceurs, in which case the southerly 
wind is usually dry with fine weather.” 
The words ‘‘ generally,” ‘‘sometimes” and 


“usually” havesuch vagueness of meaning that 
_ notwo readers will agree in theirinterpretation 


| formation. 


of the passage. If he had said ‘‘ when the 
barometer falls it indicates a southerly wind 
in four cases out of five: in the fifth case 
it is two to one that the southerly wind 
will be dry and the weather fine,” we should 
have had a definite and valuable piece of in- 
It seems to us there cannot be 
the slightest difficulty in adopting this sort 


| of numerical expression, for we are disinclined 


to suppose that Admiral Fitzroy, in laying 


_downthe axioms of anewscience, has ventured 
_ to base his assertions on any foundation un- 





confirmed by the support of registers of facts. 
Qualificatory epithets of indeterminate force 
are so interwoven with all his practical 
axioms, that we have only observed two im- 
portant and original passages in the entire 
book, in which he commits himself abso- 
lutely to precise statements. They are :—‘‘In- 
stances of fine weather with a low glass occur, 
however, rarely; but they are always preludes 
to a duration of wind or rain, or both.” And 


| 
| 








| Board of Trade, we 


class that are generally accepted. 


wind or a fall of rain or snow, will continue.” 
No data whatever are adduced to justify 
these exceedingly important assertions 
(and for our part, we venture to doubt 
both of them). In short, the character of 
Admiral Fitzroy’s arguments conveys an 
idea, whether rightly or wrongly, that 
his meteorological convictions are based on 
no surer ground than vague observation ; 
that without caring to fortify his impressions 
by a rigorous appeal to fact, he has con- 
tented himself with quasi-reasons for their 
justification. It is just as though a 
person, having acquired a belief that the 
changes of the moon brought changes in 
the weather, preferred to insist upon his be- 
lief, and to argue that it might be so, instead 
of searching meteorological registers for con- 
firmation or denial of his hypothesis. There 
is perfectly fair ground for doubting whether 
much of Admiral Fitzroy’s weather-wisdom 


rests on any better foundation than can be 


claimed for the popular belief in the efficacy 
of the moon. 

In order to convey some idea of the method 
by which forecasts are calculated at the 
} rill analyse a hypo- 
thetical case adduced in the volume before us, 


which involves few axioms, and those of a 
We will 


shortly state these before considering the 


problem. First, there are two, and only 
two, great atmospheric currents: the one 


_ from the equator to the pole, which is warm, 
damp, and light; and the other its exact 


converse. By the alternate prevalence of 
these at any station, and by their conflicts 
and combinations, all ordinary weather 
changes are produced. This is Dove's Jaw, 
adopted by Fitzroy. Secondly, whenever a 
north wind has travelled far, it becomes north- 
easterly, for the same well-known reasons 
that influence the direction of the trade winds. 
Thirdly, when a wind, northerly in origm 


but north-easterly in its effect, becomes 


| 
| 





checked in its course from the north, its 
easterly component remains unaffected, and 
the wind changes to an east wind. Lastly, 
winds indraughted to a centre of light ascend- 
ing currents, become cyclonic, or bend in 
retrograde curves even to the extent of form- 
ing spirals, as they approach the centre of 
indraught. 

These being conceded, we will consider 
the problem. It is as follows. Suppose a 
steady dry cold and dense north wind 
affects the north of England, its density 
being of course shown by a high barometer, 
while in the south the air, which previously 
had a similar character, beeomes rapidly 
warmer, damper, and lighter, and the wind 
becomes easterly. What does this mean ’ 
It is that a south wind is setting in, and has 
already begun to check the north wind, and 
again, that from the rapid increase in light- 
ness, observed in the former (shown by a 
rapid fall of the barometer), there will 
probably ensue a centre of indraught some- 
where to the south, as, for example, in the 
Bay of Biscay. As a consequence of this, 
the already established easterly airs in the 
South of England will become strengthened 
into an easterly gale of the cyclonic order. 

When making the forecasts, each of the 
districts named in the usual weather reports 
is treated separately. The observations re- 
ceived from the half-dozen stations that are 
established in each district, are collected, and 
a sort of mean value is calculated, to repre- 
sent the energy of the atmospheric impulses 


from that district. An intercomparison of all 


the mean values gives material for the fore- 
cast. Admiral Fitzroy looks forward to a 
time when some symbolical expression shall 


suffice to express the “‘ potential’ of each 


| station or district. 


There is little doubt that 
a compact and readily intelligible symbolism 


| would prove a most important help to meteo- 
_ rological science. 


again :—‘‘ The longer a change of wind or | 


| — - foretold before it takes place, the 
being the first published record, in ir othe | onger the presaged weather will last; and | 


conversely, the shorter the w: 


ing the less | 


| 


time whatever causes the warning, whether | 
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Forecasts, based on statical conditions, are 
far simpler matters than those we have been 
considering, and in the same proportion are 
less trustworthy. They almost wholly depend 
on the presumed facts of the mecoming 
weather commencing high above head, and 
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upon the atmosphere possessing so large an 
amount of momentum, that when it haa been 
set into motion it will not readily be stopped. 
Whenever an atmospheric change is taking 
place aloft, the clouds will alter in character 
and in drift, and the barometer will detect 
the advent of a new quality of current. 
When the change approaches more nearly 
to the ground, and the surface atmosphere has 


been modified, though the direction of its | 


drift may not yet be manifest, our instru- 
ments, and, indeed, our own sensations, will 
detect a difference of warmth and dampness. 
At sunrise and sunset the quality of the air 
far away on either side is probed and guaged 
by the horizontal beams of the sun, and 
experience has taught more than science can 

ret adequately explain of the connection 

tween sky tints and weather. 

It is impossible to discuss Admiral Fitz- 
roy’s data and arguments without some words 
in reference to the success of his forecasts. 
Any reader of the daily journals must see 
that very different opinions are expressed of 
their merits. It is satisfactory to know that 
they have been recently extended to France, 
where up to the present time they are said to 
have been decidedly successful. We should 
feel far greater pleasure in watching their 
improyement than in exposing their vague- 
ness and their failures. We have a thorough 
admiration of the true British energy and 

rfect belief in himself with which Admiral 

‘itzroy pursues his work. The furtherance 
of the maritime interests of this country is an 
object worthy of an admiral who has done so 
much scientific service in past years; and if 
we freely criticise what we believe to be 
serious shortcomings in his theory, we not the 
less cordially wish him ultimate success. 


EVERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER: a Handy- 
Book of the Principles of Law and Equity, com- 
prising the Rights and Wrongs of Individuals, 
ndlord and Tenant, Master and Servant, Ex- 
ecutors, Husband & Wife, Divorce, Bankruptcy, 
Mercantile and Commercial Law, Merchant 
Shipping, Tradesmen, Partners and Agents, 
Parish Law, Criminal Law, Game Laws, Fishe- 
ries, &c., Forms of Wills, Agreements, &c. By a 
Barrister. London: Lockwood and Co. 1863. 
(On cover— Price “ Six-and-eightpence saved at 
every Consultation.’’) 
4 ge ~ is one of a very pernicious class of 
books. ‘The writer tells us in his pre- 
face that his book is ‘‘ intended to give every 
Englishman an opportunity, at the smallest 
possible cost, of placing upon his book-shelves 
a key to the laws of his country ; and, as far 
as can be, ‘to enable him to dispense with 
legal professional assistance; which (like 
medical advice) is sometimes a xecessary evil. 
There are questions and events,” he says, 
* occurring m every-day life, among people of 
all classes, in which points of law arise, as to 
the legality of some step, pursuit, or trans- 
action, which apparently cannot be decided 
without reference to an attorney, and such 
reference assuredly leads to expense; whereas 
most of such questions may be answered 
without professional assistance by first tuan- 
ing to the index of the present work, and then 
consulting the book itself at the page to which 
the inquirer will be referred.” In other 
words, we are to believe that a small smat- 
tering of information respecting various 
points of a large subject may be made 
available as a practical guide. 

Let this be alleged of any art, the results 
of which are discernible by the physical eye. 
What would people think of an ‘‘Every Man’s 
own Engineer,” or ‘‘ Every Man’s own 
Builder,” or even ‘Every Man’s own 
Cobbler”? Would not the deluded disciple 
of the last of these be told, with a downward 
glance at his own high-lows, that the maxim 
** Ne Sutor, &c.,” may admit of a converse 
reading ? 

Nothing of all this seems to have occurred 
to the ‘ ‘ister.’ With an undaunted 
spirit he traverses the whole range of Law 
and its Practice. Common Law, Bankruptcy, 
ey: Ecclesiastical Courts, Parish Law, 
ure touched upon ; and the author, not 
content with the attractive title at the back 





of his book, emblazons on its sides, ‘‘ Six and 
eightpence saved at every consultation.” 

Does he really believe in his device, or is 
he an apostle of the doctrine, ‘‘ Populus vult 
decipi et decipiatur?’ And would he in- 
dignantly, and in the same spirit that the Jew 
pedlar repudiated the imputation that his 
razors were intended to shave, resent any 
attempt on our part to fix him with an 
undue credulity in his own motto’ We 
know not—but one thing is certain—books of 
this class will no more assist a man to clear 
away the legal difficulties of life, than will 
razors made to sell mow the stubble of a 
night’s growth. 

The best written treatise can but convey to 
a careful reader some general knowledge 





| respecting the subject handled. The practi- 


cal man knows that the moment he comes to 
deal with the facts of any particular case, be 
itin engineering, medicine, law, or any other 
art, his books always fall short of what 
he requires. The particular combination 
of circumstances, with the particular mode 
of treating them, is nowhere recorded, even 
in the most elaborate chronicles of the 
labours of others. How absurd, then, to 
suggest that what the man skilled in his art 
seeks in vain throughout the wide range of 
all that has been previously written, may be 
found preserved and available for the practical 
guidance of the multitude in the compass of 
a few pages ! 

In making these remarks we would by 
no means disparage the importance of legal 
knowledge to those who are not lawyers. 
It is difficult to overrate the advantages of 
its acquisition. Indeed, our countrymen 
have been said, by persons well acquainted 
with foreign countries, to be behindhand in 
this respect. It is asserted, for instance, 
that a Frenchman commonly knows more of 
his French law than his English equal in 
society does of the law of his own country. 
If the fact be so, there is a ready apology. 
The tide of revolution swept away in France 
the vast building of law, reared in various 
ages, compounded of various styles, and only 
to be understood by careful study of its his- 
tory, and erected in its stead a comparatively 
simple edifice. An intelligent Frenchman 
may, for the purpose of general instruction, 
acquire almost all he needs to know from a 
pe edition of the French Code. The 
¢nglishman who wishes to gain some know- 
ledge of the laws of his own country must 
submit to a severer process. He must, if 
only to qualify as a well-informed gentleman, 
learn his law historically, tracing step by 
step the connection between the laws by 
which he is governed and the history of 
his country. At any rate, his education 
must be regarded as neglected if he has 
not read to useful purpose the Commen- 
taries of Blackstone, or some other equi- 
valent work. Nor is it possible to overrate 
the advantages to the general public, when a 
great lawyer like Lord St. Leonards descends 
from the bench, and attempts to instruct his 
fellow countrymen in the elementary prin- 
ciples of those branches of law with which he 
is thoroughly conversant. Nay, we would 
go even a step further. To those who have 
sufficient energy and ability for the task, we 
would especially advise a study of the 
branches of law which bear immediately upon 
their daily calling. For instance, the city 
man who should devote himself carefully to 
the study of such a book as ‘‘Smith’s Mer- 
cantile Law,” must assuredly have a con- 
siderable advantage over his compeers, pro- 
vided, of course, his knowledge is tempered 
by diffidence. It is not the “little know- 
ledge” itself of the so often misapplied 
quotation which is dangerous, but the mis- 
taken confidence which it is aptto engender. 

But if we turn now to the particular book 
mentioned at the head of this article, we must 
say with regret that neither in selection of 
subjects nor in accuracy of execution does it 
accomplish the task alluded to in the preface, 
that of ‘producing in a very condensed 
form the substance or cream of the law.” 
As respects selection of subjects, the author 





in his little book a variety of matters of an 
extremely technical kind, respecting which 
even accurate information could hardly be 
of any value to the general reader. We may 
mention as instances, those portions of the 
book which refer to the classification of 
actions, to matters of procedure at law and 
in equity, and to purely technical matters of 
conveyancing. He must be truly endowed 
with ‘‘ 4s triplex” who would venture to 
assert that upon these points any book could 
save the magic Half-mark, or even convey 
any useful information to the million. 

Passing, however, to the question of accu- 
racy of execution, as respects which we may 
observe that, to have been a trustworthy 
book, it should have been written not by a 
barrister, but by four or five barristers,—it 
must.be said that, in spite of an easy 
and occasionally accurate treatment of 
some of the subjects touched upon, more 
especially those connected with the 
common law—such as Distress for Rent, 
Master and Servant, Governesses and Tutors 
(all, indeed, subjects upon which general 
information may with the greatest advantage 
be conveyed to the public), the compiler must 
be accused of an amount of carelessness or 
ignorance which sufficiently approves his 
wisdom in withholding his name from 
the title page. He has in particular 
sinned most grievously in respect to those 
very subjects of a technical character which, 
as we have already intimated, ought never to 
have appeared in the book at all. 

Thus, at page 4, under the classification 
of actions, the quondam real actions, of 
writ of right of dower, dower and quare 
impedit, are treated as still subsisting, in 
ignorance of the enactment of the Common 
Law Procedure Act of 1860. At page 
26 we are told (‘Que diable allait-il 
faire dans cette galére*’’) that the writ of 
Elegit was established by the Statute of 
Quia Emptores ;—the facts being that the 
writ dates frem the thirteenth Mdward I., and 
that the statute named was passed in the 
eighteenth year of the same reign. At p. 
150, we are informed—(we ought almost 
to apologise for writing on so _ technical 
a subject)—that ‘‘as to women married since 
the Dower Act,” the husband inay bar wife’s 
dower (amongst other modes), ‘5. By 
conveyance to uses to bar dower ;” whereas 
the mode here mentioned is only effective in 
respect to women married before the Act. At 

. 200 our ‘practical guide” intimates 
that if a legacy is given to a married woman, 
and her husband sues for it in the Ecclesias- 
tical Court, a Court of Equity will grant 
an Injunction to stop the suit; the fact being 
that 5 een suits in the Keclesiastical Courts 
have long been obsolete. At p. 215 we are 
told about injunctions being divided into 
Common or Special, in ignorance of the as- 
similation of the equity practice effected some 
years since; and at p. 216 we have a crown- 
ing piece of ignorance in the statement that 
‘a Bill of Jnterpleader is one filed by one of 
two or more persons who claim the same 
thing’’—the truth being.that it is filed by the 
stakeholder against conflicting claimants of 
the same subject-matter. 

As respects, indeed, some or most of the 
foregoing blunders, and others of the same 
class, it would be difficult to say that the 
purchasing public of this hitle book are one 
penny the worse for them. We do, however, 
note errors of a grayer kind, errors upon 
points upon which it really is desirable that 
the public, if informed at all, should be well 
informed. Thus at page 154 we read the 
following :-—‘‘ If a man marry a woman who 
has bastard children he must support the 
children as well as the mother, for her rights 


and liabilities attach to him—but he is not 


bound to maintain her legitimate offspring 
by a former marriage.’”’ Whereas, so long 
ago as by the Poor Law Act of 1834 (see 
4 and 5 William IV. cap. 76, sec. 57) the bur- 
den of maintenance of the legitimate off- 
spring of a widow was thrown on _ tho 
second husband. Again, at the same page, 
upon a point of some interest to persons pos- 


has committed the grave error of including | sessed of realised property, the author (in 
| 118 | 
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profound ignorance of Mr. Malins’ Act) tells | 


us that the wife’s right of survivorship in per- 
sonalestate cannot be bound by any form of as- 
surance. Finally (notto exhaustthe patience of 
our readers by the quotation of further 
instances), at p. 115, we find directions re- 
specting the mode of establishing a company 
under the Act of the Ist November, 1844, an 
Act which has long had a very restricted 
operation, and which was altogether repealed 
last Session by the Companies Act 1862. 
‘‘Every man,” says the writer, with a 
candour which would be simply ludicrous if 
it were not of a nature to delude the unwary, 
‘‘ who publishes a book, commits himself to 
the judgment of the public, and every one 
may comment upon his performance.” 
are compelled to say that, pernicious as is the 
class of books to which ‘‘ Every Man’s Own 
Lawyer” belongs, this particular specimen is 
still more pernicious through its numerous 


| 


| the title of governor-general. 


duke as belonging to the extreme liberal 
party. Recalled from the field, Charles was 
sent into a sort of exile to Bohemia, with 
The progress 


of the French army caused his speedy re- 


appearance at the head of the Austrian army, 


political leaders at Vienna. Notwithstanding 
these serious obstacles, he had the glory to 
defeat the Emperor Napoleon at Aspern, 


which victory might have had the greatest 


We 


inaccuracies, which, in spite of the occasional | 


fair execution of certain parts, deprive it of 
all value as a reliable means of instructing 
the public. 


MILITARY WRITINGS OF ARCHDUKE 
CHARLES OF AUSTRIA. Militarische 
Werke seiner weiland kaiserlichen Hoheit des 
Erzherzogs Karl von Oesterreich. Vols. I. II. 
and III. Vienna: Jmperial Printing Office. 
London: Dulaw and Co. 1862. Ills. each 
Volume. 


rYNHLE Imperial house of Hapsburg-Lor- 

raine has produced two great men 
within a century, Kaiser Joseph LI., and 
Archduke Charles. Perhaps of the two 
Archduke Charles was the greater, both as 
an independent thinker, and as a leader of 
men. Born in 1771, the third son of the 
Kmperor Leopold II., showed early a 
most remarkable intellect; and haying had 
the good fortune to be placed under the 
educational care of Count Hohenwart, a 
gentleman and savant in the highest mea- 
sure fitted for the post, his mental capacities 


became developed to a degree seldom attained | 


by princes. When still young, he showed a 
marked inclination for strategic science, and 
though driven into the diplomatic career at 
the age of eighteen, and filling for some 
time the post of governor-general of the 
Netherlands, he was enabled after a while to 





| results, had the Archduke not been again 


thwarted in his movements by the Imperial 
ministers. The consequence was, that he 
was driven back into Moravia, and com- 
pelled to conclude an armistice which issued 
in the Treaty of Vienna. The remainder of 
his life was spent in comparative retirement, 
and all his attempts for a reform of the 
Austrian army having been thwarted, he 
refused to take the sword against Napoleon in 
1813 and 1814. The succeeding years, till 
his death, in 1847, he spent in the composition 
of a number of military works, a portion of 
which were published during his lifetime. 
The rest, comprising the most important 
part of the Archduke’s writings, are now 
given to the public for the first time. 

It is believed to be owing to a special de- 
sire of the present Emperor of Austria that 
the writings of Archduke Charles are now 
allowed to see the lightof day. The portions 





of these works previously published were held | 


to be revolutionary by Prince Metternich and 
his party, and it required the personal influ- 
ence of the head of the state to send the rest 
of the manuscripts into the Imperial Printing 
Office at Vienna. ‘The publication, which 
commenced some eight months ago, has now 
progressed as far as the third volume. 
‘*Small military essays’ —Aleinere militaris- 
che Aufsatze—torm the contents of the first 
volume. Archduke Charles starts in the In- 
troduction with the axiom, ‘‘ In war, the vic- 
tory always belongs to the superior power, 
represented sometimes by numbers, oftener 
by higher art, or bravery.” Discussing 





The second volume of the works of Arch- 
duke Charles contains ‘‘ Maxims— Grund- 
siitze—of the higher art of war, and examples 
of their useful adaptation by the generals of 
the Austrian army.” It is a purely technical 
book, and as such has received high praise 


but only to be hampered on all sides by the | from German critics, as one of the best exist- 


ing works to be taken up by advanced students 


of military science. Less scientific, and more 
interesting to the general reader is the third 
volume, containing ‘“‘ Maxims of Strategy, 
illustrated by a description of the campaign 
of 1796 in Germany.” The Archduke here 
gives a detailed account of his engagements 
with Moreau and Jourdan, which first esta- 
blished his fame as a general, and led to his 
being called, by Napoleon, the greatest and 
worthiest of his enemies. It isa somewhatdry, 
and strictly military recital of events ; which, 
nevertheless, does not fail to engage the atten- 
tion of the unprofessional reader, as the narra- 
tive is clear and lucid throughout, and not in 
the least encumbered by technical phrases and 
references. The Archduke throughout speaks 
of himself in the third person, and alludes 
with the greatest modesty to his own suc- 
cesses in the celebrated campaign of 1796. 
However, he states without reserve that the 
French were superior to his own troops in 
moral force, and in all that constitutes really 
good soldiers, as distinct from mere drill- 
machines. Of both Moreau and Jourdan 
he speaks also in the highest terms of admi- 
ration, particularly of the former, during his 


/moyements along the right bank of the 


Danube, in the month of August. That 
both Republican generals were driven back 
ultimately across the Rhine, Prince Charles 
ascribes to two causes, the first being his 


success in inspiring his own soldiers with 


further the question of power, from its double | 


aspect, as moral and as physical force, the 


_ Archduke arrives at the conclusion that the 
_ former is the most potent of the two, as well 


follow the bent of his desires, and at the | 


breaking-out of the French *war .took the 
command of a division. He succeeded in 
attracting the attention of all military men 
in the campaigns of 1793 and 1794, and 
eS omerye 4 distinguished himself in the 
williant charge of cavalry which he led at 
Landrécis. ‘Two years after, in 1796, he 
was invested with the chief command of the 
army on the Rhine, and as such, had to 
oppose two of the ablest of French generals, 
Moreau and Jourdan. Although compelled 
at first to retreat, the Archduke, after a few 
weeks, managed to separate the forces of the 
enemy, and having defeated Jourdan at 
Teiningen, Amberg, and Wurmser, followed 
up his attack so vigorously, that Moreau, 
who had penetrated into Bayaria, was con- 
strained to fall back in great haste, fighting 
his way with difficulty through the Black 
Forest to a position of security on the left 
bank of the Rhine. His next campaign was 
against General Bonaparte in Italy, where he 
did all that vigour and skill could effect with 
a few dispirited troops to retard the progress 
of the renowned French leader. The peace, 
negotiated at Leoben and ratified at Campo 
Formio towards the close of 17 
these operations, leaving the Archduke in 
quiet retirement for more than two years. Hos- 
tilities haying recommenced in 1799, Charles 
defeated Jourdan in Suabia, and Masséna at 
Zerich; then moving down the Rhine to 
support the Duke of York, he captured 
Philipsburg and Mannheim, and drove the 
French before him everywhere. In the 
midst of these victories, however, his career 
was stopped short by disputes with the 
Russian commander-in-chief, and the enmity 
of the ultra-conservative party, then at the 
head of the Austrian Government, the men of 
which looked with suspicion upon the Arch- 


as the most effectual. 
Napoleon, he says, are due to the simple fact 
of his having understood and acted upon this 
principle; as, on the other hand, all .the 


reverses under which Austria and Germany 


suffered during the Napoleonic wars were 
caused by the neglect of the same. ‘‘ The 
majority of our generals,” he exclaims, ‘‘look 
upon the soldier as a mere piece of machinery, 
to be kept in fair trim as far as material wants 
are concerned, but to be used afterwards only 
as a good automaton. An essential part of 
the effective power which is to be got out of 
this soldier, the influence of his own will, his 
moral force, 1s entirely left out of account.”’ 
These are strange sentiments from the pen of 


_an Archduke of the house of Hapsburg, and 


it is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
publication of such un-Austrian reflections 


_ was not encouraged by the school of Prince 


_to the word of command. 


97, interrupted | 


Metternich, based on the very principle of 
blind obedience. ‘‘The only real use of 


discipline,” the Archduke continues, ‘is to | 


direct the power of the soldier into a desired 
form, or towards a certain object. The 
quantum of power itself it cannot increase ; 
nor will it even secure strict 
Discipline can 
never take the place of the moral force, and 


animate the war machine, be it made eyer so | 


perfect by drill. It will never evoke even 
the higher kind of mere animal courage. 


|To raise the spirit of an army to exalted 


| 


deeds, the leaders must first gain 
sympathy of their men, and put little trust 
in the very strongest outward compulsion. 
All great military chieftains have well under- 
stood this; best of them the modern Ceasar, 
Napoleon Bonaparte.’’ That Austrian Kaisers 


and Feldzeugmeisters have, as a rule, not | tory.” 


All the victories of | 


obedience | 
King’s College, London. In 


some of the much-admired enthusiasm of the 
enemy, and the second his adoption of the 
French system of warfare, inaugurated by 
Moreau, and subsequently developed, with 
the most brilliant result, by Nanalaen. 
Archduke Charles did not fail to perceive 
that nearly all the French victories were 
owing to the concentration of masses of 
troops on a single point; and bringing the 
same principle into play against the French, 
he successfully separated Moreau from 
Jourdan; by a series of forced marches, 
attacked and defeated them singly, and then 
swept the bulk of the army of invasion over 
the Odenwald back into France. The story 
is told in simple and unaffected language, 
and gives a high idea of the character and 
military genius of Archduke Charles. 

Five more volumes of the Archduke’s 
writings are promised to be forthcoming. 
The fourth and fifth volumes are to contain 
‘‘sketches of the campaigns during the 
French revolutionary wars, from 1792 to 
1815;” the sixth and seventh, ‘ contribu- 
tions to the practical education of the officers 
of the Austrian army ;” and the eighth and 
last volume, a ‘‘ history of the campaign of 
1799.” All the books are profusely ilus- 
trated with plans and maps. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH IIs: 
TORY: a Geographical Description of the 
British Islands, at successive Periods, from the 
Earliest Times to the present Day. By 
WriruaM Hvenes, F.R.G.S. Longmans, 1863. 

‘““FENHIS book ‘owes its origin,” says Mr. 

Hughes, ‘‘ to the evening classes of 
conjunction 
with a fellow-labourer, the author, during 
several successive winter sessions, has been 
pleasingly engaged in the conduct of a class 
formed for the study of English history and 


_ geography—the last-mentioned division of 


the | 


understood it in the faintest degree, Arch- | 


duke Charles does not say directly, but 
implies in almost every page of his ‘‘ Small 


Essays.” _ a 


119 


_ many school-boo 


the subject falling to his own share.” In 
order to supply the want of some manual of 
Historical Geography, which he could recom- 
mend to his class, Mr. Hughes was induced, 
as he further informs us, to undertake ‘‘ the 
production of this Geography of British His- 
Of the author’s ability for the task 
we need not speak. His name, in connection 
with the study of geography, has been many 
years before the ublic. e is the author of 
on this subject; and his 
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anxiety to promote the study of geography, 
and have it recognised “in the hisker semi- 
naries of learning, in its modern aspects and 
relations,” is too well known to require com- 
ment. ‘‘ Our students,” says Mr. Hughes, 
‘* bestow elaborate care upon the geographical 
conditions of Greece and Italy, of ancient 
Egypt and Assyria. The minutest topogra- 
hical details, associated with the names of 
arathon and Salamis, with the campaigns 
of Hannibal and Ceesar, are diligently sought 
out by the student. Why (he asks) should 
not the student of British History entertain 
something of correspondent interest in con- 
nection with Bosworth and Naseby, Claren- 
don and Runnymead?” British geography, 
he contends, is ‘‘ of equal importance to the 
youth of Britain in the nineteenth century, 
with the topography of the Thrasimene lake 
or the Caudine forks.” 

No one is likely to dispute these assertions. 
Mr. Hughes has the field to himself. The only 
matter for surprise is, that, granting all Mr. 
Hughes contends for to be true, granting that 
English geography is as important as ancient, 
—and it ought to be far more interesting, 
—how is it that all complain of its beingsodry, 
distasteful, and unfruitful ? Boysin grammar 
schools do learn without much trouble ancient 
geography, at least so much of it as is needful 
for the authors they read; and the reason 
is, because their geography is immediately 
connected with their work. They see its 
value; they are at no loss to comprehend 
that, without maps, and without a certain 
amount of graphical detail, Herodotus 
and Thucydides, Czsar and Livy are unin- 
telligible. With modern geography it is 
not so. It stands apart; a study of itself; 
apropos of nothing, as it is generally taught. 

e pupil commits to memory minutia, 
which at any time might be better derived 
from a gazetteer or a dictionary. At great 
expenditure of time and labour his mind is 
burthened and crammed with files of names 
and figures, with trivial and often inaccurate 
details, which if not positively useless, are 
useless to him, and have very little connexion 
with his other pursuits. or this general 
barrenness and repulsiveness we think that 
the authors of school geographies are them- 
selves to blame. They have no clear con- 
ception of their own work, of its purport or 
its limits. They can therefore convey no 
clear conception of it to others. If they turn 
out a small book, it is little more than a 
vocabulary of names, which might better be 
learned from the map at once; and if they 
attempt anything more ambitious, they flood 
their pages with statistics of commerce, popu- 
lation, and admeasurements, which no me- 
mory can retain. 

ere are, we apprehend, two methods by 
which graphy might be taught syste- 
matically—either Pyoealy or historically. 
The teacher might begin, as any sensible 
mother would begin, to explain a map to a 
child : first pointing out the more prominent 


‘and obvious features; the broad division of 


sea and land,—the contour of the latter, the 
direction of its mountain ranges, its river 
courses, its valleys and plains, its great 
towns and their commerce, its wars and 
government, and social condition; tracin 
step by ag ewe influence of its physica 
geograph ugh all these details. The 
other and easier method is the historical. 
By a set of maps, representing the condition 
of a country from its earliest to its maturest 
stage, the student might be carried step by 
step, from the simple to the more complex 
phenomena of national progress and develop- 
meat; and so the geography of a nation 
would be the clearest and most explicit com- 
mentary on its history. We believe that 
no study could be made more interesting 
than this, even to very young children. We 
believe that maps, in the hands of an intel- 
ligent and thoughtful teacher, might take 
the place of pictures, and speak, not only to 
the observation, but even to the imagination of 
the best educated. We had hoped, when we 
read Mr. Hughes’s preface and title- , 
that he had given us an historical geograp 
after some such ideaas this. That some sack 




















idea did present itself to his mind, is clear, for | 
we see traces of it in the earlier pages of his | 
work. But he has never kept it steadily in | 
view, and the result is an utter absence of 
any clear conception of his subject, notwith- 
standing his most laudable industry and 
research. Surely, in ‘ the geography of British 
history,’ we ought to be able to ascertain the 

eographical condition of this country at 
flifferent epochs in its history. There ought 
to be maps and letter-press, placing before 
the eye of the reader the alterations of the 
country, its increase and diminution, and the | 
changes in its territorial divisions at suc- 
cessive intervals. But with the exception of 
two maps, one of Roman, and the other of 
Saxon Britain (now found in every educa- 
tional work of far less pretensions), Mr. 
Hughes is content to let his reader imagine 
for himself what might be-the condition and 
progress of this island, and its relations with 
the Continent, from the invasion of Hengist to 
the reign of Victoria. 

Indeed, we fear that Mr. Hughes’s idea of 
historical geography is not our idea. What 
that is, we have indicated already. Mr. 
Hughes, on the other hand, seems to think 
that the geography of British history mainly 
consists in importing a greater amount of 
historical details and quotations into a geo- 





graphy, which is in fact nothing more than a_ 
e 


scription of the British Isles in the nine- 


or soward man,” how to provoke him by 
putting soap in his potage, and making ‘‘ the 

t rage and well over;” or by throwing 
Pha seed to his ducks, and so —- 
them, &c. The First Passus, or Part, and muc 
the longest one, is devoted to Potages—that 
is, soups or stews—showing them, we con- 
clude, to have been the most popular dishes 
in olden time, say about 1420 a.D. _In this 
division, besides the general directions for 
chicken-boiling, &c., we find recipes for two 
of the _— dishes for which Chaucer praises 
his cook. 


He cowdeé rosté, sethé, broille and frie, 
Make mortreux, and wel bake a pye... 
For blankmanger he madé with the beste. 


The mortreux, which is defined in the 
Promptorium as ‘‘dyschmete,”’ was of two 
kinds; 1, of flesh (de chare); 2, of fysshe. 
The recipe for the first is— 


MORTREWS DE CHARE, 


Take hennes and fresshe porke, y the kenne 
Sethe hom togedur alwayes thenne ; 

Take hem up, pyke out the bonys, 

Enbande the porke, Syr, for the nonys ; 

Hew hit smalle, and grynde hit well, 

Cast it agayne (so have thou cele [bliss } ) 

Into the brothe, and charge hit thenne 

With myed wastelle [grated bread}, as I the kenne: 
Colour hit with safron, at that tyde : 

Boyle hit, and set hit doune be syde: 

Lye [mix] hit with yolkes of eren [eggs] ryght, 
And florysshe thy dysshe with pouder thou might. 


So coloured and flourished let us fancy the 
dish was set before the ‘‘ verray perfight 
gentil knight,” the nun “ estatelich of ma- 





teenth century. We bear willing testimony 
to our author’s zeal and assiduity. If we 
wanted a manual of modern geography we 
should probably take Mr. Hughes’s as soon as 
any other. 
This is not what Dr. Arnold meant when he 
maintained that geography could not be 
taught except in connection with history. 
Is there, then, no publisher that will give us 
what we want —a series of maps repre- 
senting the condition of this country at dif- 
ferent epochs, with cartoons of the battle- 


fields? Failing this, is there no publisher | 


that will give us a map with the dates of the 


battle fields marked upon it, and in the. 


margin or the body of the map itself, the 
birth-places and dates of the worthies of this 
nation ? 








LIBER CURE COCORUM: An Early English 
Cookery-book in Verse. By RicHarp Morris. 
A, Asher § Co., Berlin: Triibner & Co., London. 


-T O reader of Chaucer can forget the Cook 
whom the Canterbury Pilgrims had 

with them for the nonce ‘‘ to boylé chiknés 
and the mary bones.” With his mormal 
(sore) on his sg the ‘‘many a Jakk of Dover 
that he’d sold, that had been twi-es hot and 


twi-es cold,” his + eters geese, his loose | 


tale of the gaylard Prentys cut short for 
decency’ sake, and lastly, the thorough 
drunkenness and tumble in the mud in which 
his knowledge of London ale culminates, ‘‘ this 
was a fair chivaché of a cook!” he is one of 
the most marked—must we say dis- 


reputable ? characters of the merry procession | 


along the road to Becket’s shrine. For his 
sake, then, and the amusement he has 
afforded us, we call attention to the treatise 
on the mysteries of his art which Mr. R. 
Morris has just edited for the Philological 
Society from the Sloane MS. 1986, in the 
British Museum. 

The book is divided into a Table of Con- 
tents, an Introduction on Slyghtes of Cure or 
Cookery Tricks, and five Passus or Parts :— 
I. Potages, p. 7-27; Il. Sauces, p. 27-34; 
Ill. Of Rostyd Metes, p. 34-38; IV. Of 
Bakun Mete (baked meats), p. 38-42; VY. Of 
Petecure, p. 42-55. 

The ‘* aly htes of Cure,’’ which Mr. Albert 
Way and Mr. Morris have taken as the 


English title of the whole treatise, we think | 
clearly applies only to the first two printed | 


pages, in which the writer teaches you actual 
‘cookery Tricks or Dodges: 1, how to make 
meat look raw, by drying hare’s or kid’s 
blood into powder, which when sprinkled on 
cooked flesh or fish, will run and make the 
flesh look raw, although one boils it all day ; 
2, To make worms on fish or flesh, by casting 
on them, when hot, bits of ‘““harpe stryn 


8 
made of bowel;’’ 3, ‘‘If the coke be croked 
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But this is not what we do want. | 


_nere,” the naughty wife of Bath, the parson 
rich in holy thought and work, and the rest 
_of the merry motley company, in that sweet- 
_ showered April time of which the bright old 
| poet tells us. 

Blankmanger was also made with flesh and 
| fish, rice being the basis of both; but as the 
_ flesh compound has the title of Blankmanger 
| only, whereas the fish one is called Blane 

maungere of fysshe (p. 19), we give the recipe 
_ for the former. 


BLANC MANGER. 
Take ryse, and loke thou wasshe hom clene, 
And thorowgh a strynour thou hom strene ; 
Temper hom with almonde mylk anon. 
Take brawne of capons or henne, good won [deal], 
Tese [pull)} hit smalle, as I thé lere [ teach}. 
Do the ryse in the mylke over the fyre, 
Let hit boyle for ony nede ; 
Charge hit with tesyd flesshe in dede ; 
Seson hit with sugur; and floresshe 
With fryud almondes the lordés dysshe. 

In Passus IT. we find that Sauces, which 
were to be served next after potage in this 
country, are not confined to sauces in the 
modern sense, as the Part includes recipes 
for ‘‘pigges in sawce,” and ‘‘gose in a hogge 

t,’’ orhotch pot of chopped-up goose, onions, 

acked herbs, bread, &c. The last recipe but 
one is ‘‘how to keep herbs over the wyntur.”’ 
Stalks of sage, savory, parsley, andrue, are to 
be put into a raised crust, covered tight, 
‘that air not out never a dele,” then 
baked dry till they are well nigh burnt, and 


This powder shall be of more verti 
Than opone erthé when hit gru. 


The Third Passus tells you how to roast 
cranes, herons, woodcocks, snipes, curlews, 
rabbits, pigs, &c., and porpoise, that favourite 
dish in early days. The Fourth deals with 
baked meats and fish, or pies of lamprays, 
mallards, &c., tartlotes of pork, &c.; and 
somewhat to our surprise we find a recipe for 
apple fritiers, which we must extract. 


FOR FRETURE. 


With egges and flowre in batere thou make ; 
Put berme therto, 1 undertake ; 

Coloure hit with safrone er thou more do ; 
Take powder of peper and cast therto ; 
Kerve appuls overtwert, and cast therin, 
Frye hom in grece, no more ne mynne, 


In the Fifth Passus the writer comes down 
to homely fare, the poor men’s dishes :— 
Of petecure I wyllé preche ; 
What falles therto you wylle I teche ; 
For poré menne thys crafte is tolde, 
That mowon not have spysory as thay wolde : 


For hit is nede to gode, to ken [teach | men gode, 
As wele the pore as ryche. 


So, first the poor are taught what herbs ‘‘ ben 
gode to potage :”’ the crop of the red-briar, 
and red-nettle, harefoot, primrose, violet, 
town cresses, and water-cresses—‘*‘ cresses 
that growene in flode”—savory, thyme, 
parsley, &. Then, if the recipes following 
were still meant for poor men—and from the 
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contrast with ‘‘great lords’ houses,” they | 


seem partly to have been so—the poor man is 
told howto make a fygnade of honey, almonds, 


and figs; a sirup of loin of beef dressed with | 
_ method of | 
begins with a list of 157 books, which he | 
has used and cited, but gives very few exact 


minced onions, pepper, cloves, boiled blood, 


andsliced into bits a finger long ; a tuskyn of | 


pork and pepper, rolled into balls ‘‘in gret- 
nes of crabbes,” 


ca 
eels, a capon-pie with a mallard and two 
woodcocks in it, haggis, ale broth or caudle 
‘* for seke menne, &c.;”’ and the book winds 
up with directions for services, and the se- 

uence of the courses on fish days and flesh 
ya with a general rule that whole-footed 
water-fowl are to be served first, and that 


‘‘bakyn mete and most daynte come by- 
hynde.” From the simpler of the services | 


on a flesh day—first course, vegetables, salt 
beef, and capon in herbs ; second, ‘‘ selle”’ 
(which Mr. Morris renders seal) goose, pig, 
(to be eaten with ginger), veal, and roast 
mutton with sorrel—it is clear that by the 
author’s poor men we must understand people 
of the class of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Frankeleyn,” of 
whom the poet says :— 

It snewéd in his hous of mete and drynk, 

Of allé deyntees that men cowdé thynke ; 
and of whom Sir John Fortescue writes in 
Henry VI.’s time (1422-61);—we use the 
translator, R. Mulcaster’s, words :— 

Moreover the countrey is so filled and replenished 
with landed men, that therein so small a thorp cannot 
be found, wherein dwelleth not a Knight, an Esquire, or 
such a Housholder as is there commonly called a frank- 
leyne, enriched with great possessions. And also other 
Freeholders and many Yeomen. For there be in that 


Land (England) divers Yeomen, which are able to dis- 
pend by the year above a hundred pounds. 


That the really poor men of the time could 
not in sixty years have advanced to the state 
of prosperity implied in the course above 
described, we may well believe from the 
description of their food in “ Piers Plough- 
man,”’ about 1362 :— 

** T have no penny,’’ quoth Piers, 
** Pullets to buy, 
Nor neither geese nor pigs; 
But two green cheeses, 
A few curds and cream, 
And an oaten cake, 
And two loaves of beans and bran, 
Baked for my infants. 
And yet, I say, by my soul! 
I have no salt bacon, 
Nor no little fowl (cokenay), by Christ ! 
—— to make ; 
But ve parsley and leeks, 
And many kail plants. ... 
And on this food we must live 
Till Lammas time.’’ 


And though it is true that when harvest 
was over, the country folk in 1362 ‘‘ went in”’ 
for their annual gorge, and would eat no 
‘*bread that beans in were,” would drink 
no penny or halfpenny ale, and eat no salt 
bacon, but only fresh flesh or fish, fried or 
baked, and that hot and hotter for chilling of 
their maws; yet we cannot persuade our- 
selves that poor men about 1420 were better 
off than, small tradesmen now. 

We had hoped 
extracts from ‘‘The Boke of Cortasye,” 
about the servants and manners-at-table of 


the period of the Liber Cure, but must post- | 


pone these to another opportunity, and mean- 
time recommend Mr. Morris’s valuable little 


treatise to the notice of all who care for the | : 
| but only in appearance.” 


details of the early life of their forefathers. 
F. 


HOMO HOMINI LUPUS. 


DER ABERGLAUBE DES MITTELALTERS. 
Kin Beitrag zur Culturgeschichte von Dr. 
Herricnu Bruno Scurnpier. Breslau : 1858. 
Svo. pp. xxiv—359. 





von Dr. Witnerm Hertz. 
8vo. pp. 134. 
1* SCHINDLER, the author of ‘‘ The 
Superstition of the Middle Ages,” had 
been for nearly thirty years known as a 
writer on medicine, when he published Das 
magische Geistesleben, in 1857. In the title- 
page of the work before us, he occupies four 
ines with the enumeration of various scien- 


Stuttgart : 1862. 


and boiled in savoury | 
broth, &c. Recipes follow for cooking white | 
peas and grey peas, making mussul broth, | 
ns in herbs, hens in broth, a broth of | 





to have found room for some | 





whence we gather that he enjoys a certain 
reputation in his own faculty. nt 
experience as a critic writing for critical 
readers may probably account for his careless 
ealing with authorities. 


references in the sequel. Nevertheless he 
has brought together a considerable mass 


of valuable materials, and may fairly claim 
civilization. 


Maitland, may perhaps find here and there 
in the 
escaped him, and the general reader will 
certainly meet with much that is both new 
and clearly told. The matter is treated in 
seven books:—I. ‘‘ The Medieval View of 
the World.” II. ‘‘ Relation of the World of 
Spirits to the World of Bodies.”’ III. ‘‘ The 
Magical Sciences.” IV. ‘* Witchcraft by 
the Aid of God and the Heavenly Hosts,” 
V. ‘* Natural Magic.” VI. ‘ Divination.” 
VII. ‘*‘ Magical Operations by the Aid of 
Evil Spirits.” Each book is subdivided 
into chapters, containing many anecdotes 
and extracts from Greek, Latin, French, 
and German authors. Of other languages 
or literatures the writer seems to have 
little or no direct knowledge, and, indeed, on 


the whole the amount of research displayed | 


is no more than hundreds of Germans, with 
Grasse’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca Magica” in hand, could 
— as the result of seven or eight weeks’ 
abour. Asa specimen we may extract the 
account of American ‘‘ Spiritualism.” ‘ By 


this means [rapping] there has grown up in | 
| attest the misery of the age which gave them 


America a commerce with the world of spirits 
more extensive than has elsewhere prevailed, 
even among the Romans. The known ad- 
herents of the new doctrine in the United 
States are now reckoned at four millions. 
Already the spiritualists have separated from 
the Church, and are developing a new dog- 
matism, ‘the harmonic philosophy,’ which 
they spread by a multitude of writings, the 
most important of which are those of A. J. 
Davis.” Dr. Schindler unfortunately gives 
no authority for his astounding figures. As 


parallels to the table-oracles of our days, he | 
should have cited, not merely the passages of | 


Tertullian, Ammianus, &c., collected in 
‘* Notes and Queries” (Ser. I., Vols. [X. and 
XI.), but also the tables, charged with heavy 
stones, which, early in theseventeenth century, 
rose from the floor in obedience to Jewish in- 
cantations (the so-called ‘‘ practical Kabbala,”’ 
or employment of the name of God and of the 
angels for magical tena Another pas- 
sage, which a reader really bent on knowing 
the truth about medieval superstitions might 
have discovered in ten minutes, has escaped 
not only Dr. Schindler, but also Dr. Hertz. 
Aquinas teaches (‘‘Summa,” pt. 1, qu. 115, 
art. 4): ‘‘Those transmutations of bodily 
things which cannot be produced by the 
force of nature, can by no means be 
really and truly brought about by the 
operation of demons; as, for example, 
the change of a human into a bestial body, 
or the restoration to life of a man’s dead 

And if at any time anything of the 


body. 
hind seems to be done by the operation of | merely tentative. 


demons, that is not really and truly done, 


_ Dr. Schindler frankly avows that his design 
is not to draw an accurate picture of the 


| to the too flattering picture drawn by others. 
At the ripe age of sixty he is, it appears, a | 
champion of certain ideas, which threaten 


‘all that exists with overthrow.” The 


_* new-patented church saints,” with ‘‘ their 
DER WERWOLF. Beitrag zur Sagengeschichte _ we 


old irrational dogmas,” and the ‘‘ romanti- 
cists,” are the enemies whom this book is to 
confound. The irrational dogmas to be ex- 
pelled are the belief in Creation and Provi- 
dence (pp. 1, 2, 20), in a Mediator (21), in 
the Divine Word (96), and in a personal God 
(viii. and often). Dr. Schindler’s process is 
summary. He begins his chapters with a 
travesty of some Christian doctrine, and 
then fathers upon it a whole brood of super- 


tific societies of which he is a member; | stitions. Thus the Divine Word (p. 96) is 
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is want of | , 
communication with a God remote in s , 
| **throned in the tenth heaven” (21); Chris. 
He | 


to have made a contribution to the history of | Abraham to Kepler and Newton (79). 


A master of medieval lore and | 
of the sad records of human folly, like Dr. | 


book some particulars which had | 











| terror ? 
| bably not more often frightened at a shadow 
| than we are. Half a dozen pages of a sensible 
_ medieval writer like John of Salisbury will 








put on a level with Abracadabra; a Mediator 
was necessary because of the difficulty of 


tian Baptism gave rise to compacts with 
demons (277). In defiance of iveniiae, 
Christianity is taken to task for heathen 
theurgy (66), as are the Crusaders for Moslem 
miracles (77). As superstitious bigots figure 
many of the greatest and best of men, from 
It is 
noticed as singular (77) that Roger Bacon 
‘‘ acknowledges the testimony of the senses,”’ 
but, alas! ‘‘the human spirit is for him of 
Divine origin” (78). If a wise man says a 
foolish thing, it is twice quoted, that we may 
not overlook it (ascription of magical virtue 
to the sign of the cross by Athanasius, 97, 
134). The people are not better treated than 
their teachers. If Frederick II., ‘‘ the most 
enlightened man of his age” (Dr. Schindler 
is strong in universals and superlatives) 
practised alchemy, he could not entirely 
rid himself from the popular belief (203, 
204). 

We cannot help suspecting, from the per- 
sistency with which the author reiterates his 
creed,—the desperation with which he tells 
his beads-—that he is a new convert, and de- 
sires most of all to convince himself. How- 
ever that may be, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing an accusation against the dark ages 
nothing can be more futile than his proofs. 


| They have a certain magical virtue, these 
old legends. To friends,—to the Grimms, to 
| Dr. Hertz,—they freely open rich treasures 
_of history and poetry; a stranger’s voice 


they do not know, and cannot be made to 


birth. When Limburg Brouwer, with far 
greater learning and discretion than Dr. 
Schindler, applied the Greek mythology to 
the same — his pessimism found few 
supporters. Men will not believe that Al- 
cinous and Arete slept one wink the less that 
‘‘ endless” night in Scheria, for having lis- 
tened spellbound to the cannibal horrors of 


| Polyphemus and the Lestrygonian ogres. 


The principal sources of medizeval fable, the 
‘‘Tmperial Recreations” of Gervase of Til- 
bury, the ‘ Dialogues of Wonders and 
Visions” of Cresarius of Heisterbach, the 
‘‘Golden Legend” and ‘ Acts of the Saints” 
were books of amusement, the romances of 
simple and gentle. Dr. Schindler picks out 
of them a number of frightful stories, and 
asks how people could live in such a reign of 

The answer is, that they were pro- 


dispel the Tartarus which our author has con- 


| jured up. 


Released from Dr. Schindler’s Inferno, 
we land on terra firma, under a clear sky 
with Dr. Hertz. No two authors could 
well differ more. The one comes forward 
as a high priest of science, and gives us a 
mere party pamphlet, a Tendenzschrift, 
which sets at naught the first laws of evi- 
dence; the other backs every assertion with 
the fullest proof most precisely stated, and 
yet modestly propounds his conclusions as 
The facts of the one are 
apparently crammed up for the nonce from the 


| most obvious sources; the other seems at home 


in the literature of most European nations. 


| Inthegloomof theone ‘‘ ERO SICUT DEUS” 
_ Middle Ages, but to add the necessary shade | rings outwith hideoushum; the cheerful har- 
| mony of the other is jarred by no note of self. 


Dr. Hertz begins with the name of Werwolf, 


_ which with Gervase of Tilbury, Verstegan, 


and Somner, he derives from A.S. wer (Lat. 
vir), ‘man,’ and «olf. Compare the Ital. 
lupo mannaro and the Port. lobis-homem. 
From the name Dr. Hertz passes to the 
literature of the subject, quoting amongst 


many other authors Chaucer, King James, 


Hakewill, Herbert, Dasent, and more parti- 
cularly Leubuscher, who, in a treatise on 
werwolves and other metamorphoses in the 
middle age (Berl. 1850), regards the subject 
from a medical point of view, and starts from 
the evidence produced in the French courts 
of law during the sixteenth century. We 
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have next an account of the several kinds of 
werwolves, and of the theories which profess 
to explain the origin of the belief. Then fol- 


low some hints towards the solution of the | 


problem by Dr. Hertz himself. He points | 
_are led through Scandinavia to England, | 
| apparently the most inadequate instruments, 


out how early races, living in constant fel- 


lowship with the brute creation, feel (1) their | 
nearness to the creatures who share so many | 


of their wants, passions, pleasures, and | 
_an analysis of the ancient romance of ‘‘ Wil- 


liam and the Werwolf,” preserved in the | 


pains; and (2) their difference from the same 
creatures, whose mysterious skill of instinct 
goes straight to its mark, so that the savage 
sometimes regards them with awe or envy. 
From the last of these feelings, Dr. Hertz 
derives the deification of brutes, and from the 
first the investiture of beasts with the voice 
and reason of man; whence confabulating 


beasts and birds, Reynard and his kin, and | 


the doctrine of transmigration. Gods, 
originally represented in 
beasts, retained, even after the assump- 


tion of human form, the power of taking 


an animal shape at pleasure.. Witness the | 


frequent disguises of Zeus, of Proteus, and 
of the sea-gods generally. This power was 
extended to the descendants and priests of 

ds, whence we often find orders of priests 
Goarine the names of animals. The mum- 
mings of such priests in skins are the original 
of modern masquerades. From the ranks of 
the priests sprang conjurors, who professed, 
by a command over the mysterious powers of 
nature, to conquer for themselves and others 
those strange qualities which had before been 
regarded as a free gift of heaven. Gradually 
this art became regarded with suspicion, as a 
‘black art.’ The inborn power of metamor- 
phosis, which before was held to be a sign of 
the Divine favour, now branded its possessor 
as accursed. 

Turning to the wolf, the fierce beast of 
prey, prowling in the dead of the winter 

ights, we see in him the apt symbol of 
night, of winter, and of death. His activity 
and daring, combined with his ravenous 
hunger for corpses, made him the natural 
attendant of the godof war. In the German 
mythology his destructive propensities gained 
him the rank of a descendant of the giants; 
in Christian traditions he appears as the agent 
of Satan; many Scanaedll wemeniires con- 
fessed that the devil had gone with them in 
their search for prey. 

So much for the religious conceptions 
which helped to spread this superstition. 
Judicial usages may have contributed to the 
result. Sotiadend an outlaw was “ cried 
and made wolveshede.” (Zale Wy. Gamelyn, 
ascribed to Chaucer, 1387.) olves were 

by the side of thieves and robbers. 
y, that each profession may have its 
share in the credit or discredit, Lycanthropy, 
the mania under which Nebuchadnezzar 
suffered, contributed no doubt to foster the 
belief in werwolves; but Dr. Hertz regards 
it as rather a result than a cause, doubting 
whether a maniac, who had never heard of 
the thing as possible, would be likely to fancy 
himself the subject of such a change. 

Dr. Hertz next describes the mode in 
which the transformation has been conceived 
as taking place; and passes on to notice the 
various countries in which the superstition 
has existed. In India he finds transmigra- 
tion of souls and change of sex (as in the 
Greek story of Tiresias); in Tartary a few 
traces of similar changes; in Armenia the 
werwolf proper, in legends which recall the 
ghouls of the Arabian Nights; in Abyssinia, 
a man who turned himself into a hyena, 
almost before the very eyes of ‘* Mr. Coffin ;”’ 
in Greece, the oldest werwolf, Lycaon, 
degraded to the fitting form of a beast 
of for his cruelty in offering humen 
sacrifices (Fit lupus, et veteris servat vestigia 
forme). In Arcadia, according to a tradition 
recorded by Plato, Pliny, and Pausanias, the 
thing was of common occurrence. An ex- 
ample of the magicians who possessed the 

wer of transformation occurs in Circe. 
Dr. Hertz nowhere alludes to Simon om 
ee e- 


hun 


assume the form of serpent or goat.) Passing | 
to Italy, Dr. Hertz notices the connection of 


the form of | 








the wolf with Mars, the magicians who 
appear as wolves in Virgil and Propertius, 
and the story of a verszpellis in Petronius 
(c. 62), who retained in his human form the 
wound which he received as wolf. Next we 


where, after citing the testimony of Gervase 


of Tilbury, who regards the metamorphosis 
as of ordinary occurrence, Dr. Hertz gives 


library of King’s College, and edited in 1832 


| for the Roxburghe Club by Sir I’. Madden. | tte 
| than in the magnificent addition to our 


planetary astronomy made by M. Hermann 


In Germany we find a controversy respecting 
the reality of metamorphoses raging from 


the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. | 
| Here, too, we meet with a new form of | 
werwolf, corresponding to the vampyre of | 
| other countries, which is a corpse rising at 


night from the grave. Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal seem to know little of the werwolf, 


though he is found in the Persiles and Sigis- 


munda of Cervantes. 
In France, as the land in which poetry 


and the strong arm of the law occupied 


themselyes more than elsewhere with our 
subject, it has found its Don Quixote 
in the Abbé Bordelon’s adventures of M. 
Oufle ( e. le fow). The Keltie werwolf is 
attested by Giraldus Cambrensis and the 
Mabinogion; but the witches of Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland seem to prefer the like- 
ness of a hare. In the Slavonic legends the 
werwolf and vampyre are blended together ; 
to this family are referred by some the Neuri 
of Herodotus (iv. 105), who yearly spent some 
days in the form of wolves. Courland, Po- 
land, Russia, the Servians, Greeks, and North 
Americans, are each in turn visited by our 
industrious author, who leaves us with the 
general results—(1), that the werwolf isnearly 
confined to the western Arian races, Greeks, 
Romans, Kelts, Germans, and Slaves; and 
(2), that in all the oldest traditions the trans- 
formations are periodic. 

We cannot conclude without lamenting the 

verty of our own country in such books 
as this of Dr. Hertz. 

Jomun Ei. B. Mayor. 


SIX LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. By 
Groree Bropert Arry, Astronomer Royal. 
Fourth Edition. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 


f Co. 


GOD'S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. By 


WituiaM Leitcn, D.D., Principal and Prima- | 
University of 


rius Professor of Theology, 
Queen’s College, Canada. Second Edition. 
London: Alexander Strahan & Co. 1863. 


TRANGE indeed it would be, and but 
kK) little reconcilable with our usually re- 
ceived notions of the human mind, if the 
revelations of the giant telescopes of modern 
times had not awakened on all sides an 
ardent desire to know something of the truths 
of astronomy, and to see something, if pos- 
sible, of the wonders which surround us in 
the nearer and more distant realms of space. 
But these wonders, stupendous and awe- 
inspiring though they be, are by no means 
the only titles which astronomy possesses to 
our attention. For some time past she has 
been reaping a rich reward for the patient 
observations of her votaries, made in the in- 
fancy of telescopic inquiry ; and not content 
with the methods which required the labour 
of a lifetime to foreshadow a distant result, 
she accomplishes by means of her modern 
instruments, in one short month, more than 
that life-long labour could have effected; and, 
- the application of the searching scrutiny 
of her mathematical analysis, she forces 
the observations, as soon as recorded, to 
yield fresh evidences of the Divine harmony 
of the universe, and a greater insight into 
Nature’s laws. 

More than this, astronomy, divided by the 
nature of things into a science which treats 
of the magnitudes and movements of the 
heayenly bodies, and into one which deals 
with their physical constitutions, exhibits 
broadly (although it is becoming daily more 
ditticult to draw the line) the same divisions 
among her followers ;. and while the protes- 
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sional astronomer, surrounded by all the 
appliances of a fixed observatory necessary 


| for such inquiries, occupies himself with the 
| former; much of our recent progress in the 


latter branch has resulted from the labours 


of amateurs, who, in many instances, with 


from sheer love of work in such a glorious 


| field, have given their time and energies to 
its cultivation with the greatest success. 


The great results which may be achieved 
by those who possess the smallest instru- 
mental means are nowhere better evidenced 


Goldschmidt, who has discovered no less than 
thirteen new bodies in our system, all of 
them with small telescopes, some of them 
with one similar to those generally seen at 
watering places; and the success which re- 
warded him is entirely encouraging to the 
whole army of amateur astronomers, and to 
those who would be amateur astronomers, 
were they not faint-hearted as to the means 
they could bring to the work. 

The constantly increasing skill of ourmodern 
opticians in the construction of instruments, 
admirably adapted for amateur observation 


| by reason of their small size and great power 


—of course we speak of refracters, cumbrous 
reflectors being. out of the question—has 
no doubt done much to foster the growing 
love for the science, and induce this amateur 
aid, by rendering it more and more practicable 
and valuable. And here we may congratulate 
ourselves that the mantle of Dollond has once 
again fallen on the shoulders ofa countryman, 
and that the workshops of York and Londonare 
successfully asserting the superiority of Eng- 
lish workmanship over even the exquisite 
productions of Fraunhofer, Merz, and Alvan 
Clarke ;—the latter of whom, we rejoice to hear, 
has recently received the gold medal of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences. This is as it 
should be, seeing that those artists who con- 
struct on true principles the magnificent 
instruments requisite for the inquiries of 
modern astronomy, must possess, in addition 
to the qualities of mind necessary in those who 
use them, an amount of mechanical skill 
which almost amounts to genius—a com- 
bination very rarely to be met with. 

It may, indeed, be truly said that the ex- 
quisite object-glasses constructed of late 
years by our leading opticians, are among the 


' most wonderful products of human skill that 


we possess. Certain itis that they let in 
more light by far than did the old ones, un- 
doubtedly good though some of them were ; 
and of this light they render every ray avail- 
able, by sending it direct to the focal point. 
Let us explain: the ‘‘ power ”’ of a telescope, 
as it is called, depends upon the quantity of 
light it can grasp and send to the focus for 
examination, and upon the magnifying power 
employed,—this latter quality of course being 
limited by the former, as a bright image is 
always a necessary element in satisfactory 
observation. This light-grasping or illumi- 
nating power depends upon the size of the 
object-glass, and upon its purity and fine- 
ness of polish, the magnifying power we 
mentioned depending upon the perfection 
of the curves given to the object-glass, 
and, again, upon the perfect evenness of its 
composition,—the former bending the rays to 
one point, the latter allowing them to travel 
thither. Let us see what the 34-inch achro- 
mitic, the amateur’s instrument par evcel- 
lence, will allow us to observe. Our best opti- 
cians reckon the magnifying power given by 
hundredths of inches of aperture (in this case 
375), as that which may be used under the best 
atmospheric conditions in the observations of 
doublestars, and with which diffraction will not 
be brought too prominently into play. This 
magnifying power will enable us, if the object 
glass is a perfect one, to separate double stars 
divided only by one second of space; in other 
words, it will allow us to see all but the very 
closest and difficult compound systems ; while 
the illuminating power, which becomes of 
more importance in the observation of planets, 
etc., which have dises which swallow up the 
light, will enable us in spite of this to apply 
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magnifying powers sufficent to show much of 
their wonderful constitutions; the spots on 
Mars, Saturn’s Ring, five, if not six of his 


satellites, most of the more minute details of 


the moon’s surface—and shall we say Na- | 


smyth’s Willow Leaves? being within the 
reach of an instrument of this size. 
than this, such beautiful systems as the 
** double double” in Lyra and its accompany- 
ing stars, the faint twinklers of our own and 
distant universes, will obey its call in myriads, 
and the glorious clusters in Hercules and Per- 


seus, and the Nebula of Orion, will wake up | 


hidden sympathies with the majesty and 
glory they unfold. 

The magnificent double-star work done by 
the Rey. W. R. Dawes and other eminent 
observers with telescopes of this size affords 
a sufficient guarantee of its usefulness, and 
theresults obtained by them, we believe, can be 
eclipsed now with the instruments which our 
modern opticians, with Cooke at their head, 
are now producing. 

To form an idea of the wonderful accuracy 
achieved in the construction of the modern 
object glass, let us take as an instance one of 
eight inches aperture and ten feet focal length, 
and suppose the indeterminate problem of 
the surfaces to be given to the lenses solved: 
this glass should be amply sufficient to 
separate double stars,—take y? Andromedze 
as an example—whose angular distance is half 
a second; that is to say, it should depict at its 
focus two minute discs of light fairly separated, 
the distance of the two centres being half a 
second. Now, if we determine this distance 
on a scale of inches and parts, we shall find 
that, on the circumference of a circle whose 
radius is ten feet, one second will occupy 
‘0005818 of an inch, and that consequently the 
distance separating the two perfectly formed 
dises of light we are speaking of will only be 
‘0002909 of an inch—a quantity only slightly 
greater than the gyy5 part of an inch. So 
that the light from this star, passing through 
four refracting surfaces and half an inch or 
more of glass, and covering the fifty square 
inches of the object glass, when it enters the 
tube, will, after its passage of 10 feet, when it 
reaches the focus, pass through the smallest 
hole that could be made with the finest needle, 
and then depict two distinct points of light, 
bespeaking a degree of accuracy in the 
‘* figuring,”’ or curves of the lenses, and in 
their polish, almost inconceivable; and yet, 
wonderful as this is, much more delicate re- 
sults have been accomplished. 

And here, dismissing this interesting part 
of our subject, let it be 


under notice are written—that the posses- 
sors of the larger instruments are not so 
well off as the possessors of the smaller 
ones are apt to imagine; for a great tele- 
cope, like a great book, is ‘“‘a great evil,” 
principally on account of the greater diffi- 
culties connected with its use, but also 
for other reasons. In the first place, a 
small telescope, owing to the comparative 
ease with which it is produced, is pretty 
sure to be a good one. A large one has 
very many chances against it,-—several ob- 
vious ones ;—one not so obvious, the greater 
purity of material absolutely requisite, for 


the same reason that a greater purity of | 


the atmosphere is requisite. This latter re- 


quirement, of course, lessens the number of | 


—not weeks or days, but hours in the year in 
which a large instrument can be used with 
effect ; so that our observers are often com- 
pelled to reduce their aperture, i.e. to lessen 
their telescope in order to be able to work, 
and one of our best observers, in the posses- 
sion of an 8}-inch object-glass, has informed 
us that he often uses only four inches of it, and, 
indeed, judges of the purity of the atmosphere 
by the number of inches it will bear with 
advantage,—‘‘ four-inch nights” occurring, 
alas! too frequently; ‘‘ eight-inch nights” 
but rarely during the year. 
All our readers who, whether furnished 
with instruments or not, are in the slightest 
> acquainted with astronomy or the 
literature of the science, will hail with the 


More | 


parenthetically re- | 
marked, for the additional comfort of our | 
amateur—for whom such books as those | 


liveliest satisfaction (unless indeed they be 
already possessed of a copy) the new edition 
| of the Astronomer Royal’s Lectures, already 
_aclassic in the language, and requiring no 
| mention on our part to recommend it. 

| Suffice it to say that, treating on the first 


—itis the best book produced in any languago 
for the use of those who would become ac- 
quainted with the elements of the science ; 


branch of astronomy we before alluded to— _ 


the astronomy of magnitude and movements | Rossetti, Hunt, Leighton, and others, 





vineyard, which is likely to prove the test 
work we have yet seen from his brush. e are 
glad to hear that he is also at work on frescoes in 
the church of Lyndhurst, in the New Forest. It 
is a notable fact that so many of our best artists 
are turning more or less to fresco work in our 

ublic buildings. Mr. Watts set the example in 
Tensclaia Inn, and has been followed by Messrs, 
In a few 
years we may hope to have works of this kind by 


eminent hands scattered about England, so that 


and so immutable are the laws and principles | 


laid down, and so admirable the clearness 
with which they were in the first instance 
expressed, that we have nothing to regret in 
| finding that this new edition is but little re- 


been —— re-read. 

Principal Leitch’s book is a very welcome 
addition to the literature of the second branch 
| —the physical constitution of the heavenly 
bodies; and this, the most interesting por- 
tion of astronomy to the general reader, loses 
| none of its interest in his hands. Facts we 
have in abundance, and recent ones too; nor 
is legitimate speculation avoided. Let the 
following extract from the first chapter suf- 
fice to show the vein of originality which 
pervades the book :— 


From the simple law that light requires time to travel 
from one point to another, it follows that we see every- 
thing in the past. In the case of very distant objects, this 
leads to startling results. For every event in the past 
history of the world, there is a corresponding point in 
space, and if we were situated on a star at that point, we 
would, on looking down upon the earth, see the corre- 
sponding event transacted. For example, if we took up 
our position in a star, to which light would take six thou- 
sand years to travel from this globe, we would witness 
the scenes of paradise, and the roll of the world’s history 
would unfold itself to our eyes. If the course of events 
appeared too slow, we could hasten it, in any degree, by 
gliding swiftly towards the earth, along the course of the 
rays. If we could accomplish the journey in an hour, 
the history of six thousand years would be condensed 
imto that period. The schoolmen defined eternity as 
penctum stans, and the propagation of light gives a 
startling illustration of their meaning. We can arrest 
the flow of time by continued motion. Suppose 
our world is the illuminated dial of a clock, that the 
hand is at twelve o'clock, and that the machinery is 
faithfully doing its duty ; we have only to take up our 
position in a star that moves from the earth as rapidly as 
the rays from the dial, in order to arrest the hand for 
ever at thathour. To one who is stationary the hand 
makes its ordinary revolution ; but one who moves away 
with the rapidity of light sees it perfectly fixed. Nay, 





dialof Ahaz. Ina star moving away from the earth 
more rapidly than the light, a person would see the hands 
gradually move in the reverse order, from twelve to 
eleven o'clock, and soon. By moving in the direction 
opposite to that of the light, centuries might be concen- 
| trated into hours and hours into seconds. Had we un- 
| limited powers of locomotion, we would not be under the 
necessity of reading unintelligible and prosaic accounts 
of campaigns and battles in the past history of our 
country ; it would only be necessary to wing our way to 
some star where fhe light from the seat of war is just 
arriving, and leisurely watch the actual progress of 
events, . 


The chapters on the Moon are full of varied 
and interesting matter. It is much to be 
regretted that those treating of the Sun’s 
eclipses were written as far back as 1860, as 
the ‘eclipse results’? are not embodied. 

Comets, of course, occupy a prominent 
| place in the book, as they should do in this, 
so to speak, cometary age; while, among 
the planets, Saturn takes the lead, and is 
| fully and admirably discoursed upon by the 
_author, who evidently is much interested in 
| this part of his subject, as, indeed, those who 
have looked upon its strange and unique 
structure will ever be. We commend this 





| written, although it bears traces of having | 


itis possible to turn back the hand, as in the case of the | 








_part and the chapter on the discovery of | 


‘ulean specially to the perusal of our readers. 

We cannot conclude our notice of Dr. 
Leitch’s book without dwelling upon the 
_admirable manner in which the astronomical 
| facts contained in it are blended with practi- 
| cal observations, and the highest ond most 
| ennobling sentiments. 
/on popular science should ever be written. 


NOTABILLA. 
—p>— 


THERE is good news in the world of literature. 
Mr. TENNysoN’s new poems, “ Boadicea,”’ and 
“Enoch the Fisherman,” are complete. 


and even, it is said, harrowing detail. 

~Goop news also in the world of art. Mr. 
Leicuton has nearly finished a picture of 
Elijah meeting Ahab and Jezebel in Naboth’s 
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It is thus that books | with, at least, scant propriety, that having married 


the lover of the fine arts, who has no time for 
foreign travel, may find Giotto ry a within an 
hour or two’s journey by rail from London. 

Mr. Warts has executed another portrait of 
the Poet Laureate, even finer than the noble head 
which was exhibited in the International Exhibi- 
tion. The background is a bush of laurel. We 
hope that the artist may allow this picture to be 
exhibited. He wants no increase of fame, but 


the public taste will be educated by such pictures. 


THE reaction against Mr. Kinglake’s book, pre- 
dicted in this column last week, has already set in. 
The personalities scattered throughout “The In. 
vasion of the Crimea,” brilliantly worded though 
they be, are felt to derogate from its dignity as a 
history. It is difficult to believe that the true 
English instinct is duller than of yore, and that 
the publication of matters which ought to be kept 
private is more easily tolerated than formerly. No 
nation has been more tenacious on the point, and 
such books as “Sunny Memories” and “ The 
People I Have Met” have been strongly con- 
demned here as violations of the laws of hos- 
pitality. The current number of the “ West- 
minster” reminds us that some years ago we had 
a considerable commotion in the literary world of 
London, much altercation, mutual menacings, ap- 
peals to law, and no small amount of scandal, 
because a literary gentleman of moderate renown 
described in a weekly periodical the appearance, 
manners, and habits of a literary gentleman of 

t renown, whom he had occasionally met at a 
club of authors, journalists, and artists, and then 
contrasts the reception given in Paris to a recent 
work by M. Armand de Pontmartin, in which the 
mirror is held up indiscriminately and ruthlessly 
to the failings of friends and acquaintances. But 
even on this side the Channel public opinion is 
either less sensitive or less resentful than at the 
time alluded to by the “ Westminster’’ reviewer. 
The reception given to Mr.. Russell’s American 
Diary, with its minute personal details, is a notable 
instance of this, and during the past week a daily 
contemporary has not hesitated to publish and to 
fiercely comment on a letter marked “ private,” 
and addressed by the present editor of the Times 
to the late Sir Charles Napier when commanding 
the fleet in the Baltic. Grotesque as ue | be the 
notion of an infallible Times’ editor taking the 
command of the Baltic fleet, the publication of 
that which the dead held sacred, even when most 
een, is an unfortunate stretch of journalistic 

icence. We have laughed so often and so heartily 

at the satire conveyed in the portraiture of The 
New York Stabber and the Rowdy Journal, that it 
behoves us, if only for the sake of consistency, to 
watch jealously against the condemned practices of 
those celebrated types being imported into our 
English press. 

AN important and influential meeting of native 
artists was held during the t week at the 
French Gallery, Pall-mall. The object of this 
meeting was to organise a movement for obtaining 
during the coming session an equitable adjust- 
ment of the Copyright Act, so far as it relates to 
pictures. The present unsatisfactory condition of 
the law operates, it is said, unfavourably both 
on artists and purchasers, and strenuous efforts 
are to be made to have its shortcomings remedied 
forthwith. 

Mrs. Gorpon’s Life of Professor Wilson has 
been roughly handled by the “Quarterly.” The 
reviewer charges the authoress with Whig procli- 
vities, and insists, somewhat unnecessarily, and 


into a family of opposite politics to her father, she 
is therefore unable to do justice to that father’s 
memory. The review, by the way, makes certain 
allusions to Lockhart, which have elicited from the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton some verses written by him 
upon the death of his wife. Mrs. Norton quotes 
with approbation lines, of which the following are 


The | fair specimen :— 


latter is a dramatic subject, worked out in powerful | 


~- a flowers of 8 ring, 
ow fleet balmy ! 
And ‘s rief. ear can bring 
No secondary _ 
It would be unfair to severely eriticise the style, 
or to carp at the wording of verses written upon 
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such a subject, and under such circumstances ; but 
it is scarcely respectful to Lockhart’s memory to 
put this monody forth as a sample either of his 
pathos or his power. 


Mr. Epwarp Rosert Butwer Lyrroy, only 
son of Sir Edward, perhaps better known to 
some of our readers as Owen Meredith, the author 
of “The Wanderer,” and other poems, has just 
been appointed Secretary of Legation at Copen- 
hagen. Mr. Lytton has been long in the diplo- 
matic service, and has served as an attaché at 
many of the Courts of Europe. 


Mr. WALFORD is engaged on a new and enlarged 
edition of his “ County Families.” 


Tue ZooLtoaicaL Society are preparing tanks 
for some white whales (twelve feet long) which 
are coming from the St. Laurence. 


IF report speaks truly, some unexpected facts 
will be established by the inquiry of the Com- 
mission on the working of our penal code. It is 
said to be clearly proved that there has ‘been a 
remarkable decrease of crime in England during 
the last ten years, and a decided increase in Ire- 
land during the same period, notably so in the last 
year. The recommittals also in Ireland have been 
far more numerous in proportion than those in 
England. 


Tue Cotton-dearth of Lancashire is a cotton- 
famine in India. A gentleman writes from 
Southern India: “ The weaver caste throughout 
the country—men, women and children—are posi- 
tively starving. There is not a pound of raw 
cotton to be had in any bazaar, sea-coast or inland. 
All has been swept off to feed Lancashire, creating 
a worse distress in India, for no one dreams of 
relieving the Indian weavers, who, with their looms, 
are spread through every province of the country. 
The poor creatures cannot work up English yarns, 
for the native cloths they would make with these 
yarns at the present retail price would be every- 
where undersold by Manchester cloth. Add to 
this, that the caste is the most helpless of all castes, 
especially the women, who know nothing but to 
spin and weave, and are physically most feeble as 
well as inapt. I have had it proclaimed in all the 
weavers’ cottages about me (for they dwell apart) 
that I will 9 work to every man who comes. 
Many attend daily, and do their best with the 
hoe, the handling of which is as strange to them 
almost as guiding a steam-plough would be to a 
Londoner, Elsewhere they have no resource but 
oo oa work of coolies and porters on the 
roads.’ 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 
—@— 

Tue death has lately been recorded of Lucas 
Barrett, Esq., F.G.S., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, director of the Geological Survey of the 
British West Indies, who was drowned m King- 
ston Harbour, Jamaica, on the 19th December 
last, at the early age of twenty-five. 

Lucas Barrett was born in I ondon, on the 14th 
November, 1837. He went to school with Mr. 
Ashton, at Royston, where he contracted his love 
for geology by collecting fossils of the chalk. 
Afterwards he went to University College school, 
and a a year at Ebersdorff, in Germany. In 
1855 he accompanied Mr. M'Andrew in a dredg- 
ing cruise to northern Norway, and on his return 
was elected a Fellow of the Geological Society of 
London, and Curator of the Museum of the Cam- 
bridge University, when scarcely eighteen years of 
age. He held this post for three years, during 
which he delivered most of the lectures for Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, who was greatly attached to him. 
Many important additions were made to the 
Museum in this time, and he himself discovered 
the fossil remains of several new and extraordinary 
flying reptiles (Pterodactyles) in the Cambridge 
“ Greensand,” and bones of the oldest fossil bird 
then known. In the summer of 1856 he went 


with Mr. Taylor, agent of the Greenland Mining | 





Company, to Arksut, to study the distribution of | 


northern shells of Radiata; and in 1857 he made 
another cruise with Mr. M’ Andrew in the “Naiad,” 
to the coast of om In 1859 he entered Trinity 
College, at the desire of his Cambridge friends ; 
but still feeling uncertain, and a little unsettled 
about his ultimate prospects in the University, he 
accepted the tempting appointment of Geological 
Surveyor of the West Indies (offered him by Sir 
H. Bulwer), with head quarters in Jamaica, and a 
salary of £800 a year. 

Early in last year he came to England, as one 
of the Commissioners for Jamaica to the Inter- 
nationdl Exhibition, and remained till after the 
meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, 
in October, Many who attended that meetirig 


add that diving operations are now conducted in 


will call to mind the unwearied assiduity with | 
which he laboured to forward all the arrange- | 
ments and promote the convenience of the | 
visitors. | 

At the very commencement of his geological | 
researches in Jamaica, he discovered that the | 
newer tertiary strata near the coast were full of | 
deep-sea shells, and had been formed under condi- | 
tions which could only be explained by studying | 
the deposits now forming in the adjacent sea. | 
There is so little tide that the “littoral zone” is 
unimportant, and the shore is fringed with coral- 
reef, which cannot be explored with a dredge. 
Beyond this, but still close to the shore, the water 
deepens rapidly to one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred fathoms, with a bottom of fine calcareous 
mud, and many different kinds of minute shells 
characteristic of the lower zone of animal life, 
mixed with others which live at the surface of the 
sea, and only sink into its depths when dead. In 
this region he made a few successful dredgings, the 
results of which, though not yet published in 
detail, are of the greatest interest to geologists, as 
they perfectly accord with the observations made 
at three other remote stations, viz., by E. 
Forbes, in the A2gean ; by McAndrew and himself, 
on the coast of Finmark ; and by Arthur Adams, 
in Japan. 

On his return to Jamaica, last October, Mr. 
Barrett took out with him a diver’s dress and 
apparatus, such as Mr. Heinke has supplied to all 
the stations of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, and which have been employed with 
such signal success in recovering heavy guns and 
shot, and treasure, from several important wrecks. 
It appears by a letter from Dr. Bowerbank, of 
Kingston, to his relative the distinguished geolo- 
gist, that Mr. Barrett had used the diving appara- | 
tus on the 17th December, in comparatively | 
shallow water (less than fifty feet) with perfect | 
success, and was anxious to try it im deeper water | 
for the purpose of examining the coral reefs. Mr. | 
W. P. Colchester, a young friend who accom- | 
panied him from England, had gone away fora | 
} 
| 





week to the Pedro Keys; and several others who 
were unable to assist him on the 19th, begged him | 
to defer his operations, at least for a day. But he | 
went out, attended only by the boat’s crew and | 
his servants, all negroes, who can never be relied | 
on for any emergency. From the evidence given at 
the inquest, he seems to have neglected the pre- 
caution of attaching the life-line round his body, 
preferring, he said, to hold it in his hand. He 
went direct down from the boat into deep water by 
a rope ladder, and never came up alive. By “deep 
water,” something less than fifteen fathoms must | 
be here intended ; for though he had one hundred | 
feet of air-tubing, and the pumps were equal tothe | 
work, it has not hitherto been necessary to conduct | 
works or examine wrecks at anything like that | 
depth ; nor is it likely that the coral-ground ex- 
tends so far. 

He had been down twenty minutes (probably 
longer), when suddenly, to the horror of the men, 
they saw him floating at the surface of the water a 
little distance from the boat. They got to him as 
quickly as possible, without ceasing to pump, and 
on removing the helmet, found him apparently 
dead. Without knowing in the least what to do, 
they took him on shore—some distance—but it 
was then all over, if it had not been long befort. 
The immediate cause of this fatal result is not clear; 
the jury attributed it to the water getting into the 
air-tube at the joint, which was not screwed up 
tight enough ; but this Mr. Colchester says cannot 
be correct, for no water seems to have been found 
in the dress. It is more probable that /00 much air | 
was pumped in, for his rising to the surface with 
all the weights upon him could only have occurred | 
by the valves for the escape of the air becoming 
closed. It is likely enough that he had lost the 
life-line, and with it the means of signalling. He 
would then be obliged to close the principal air- 
valve himself as soon as he found cause to wish to | 
return to the boat. 

While giving these particulars, it is desirable to 





_ all parts of the world, not only on the sea-bed, but 





inside sunken ships, with as much comfort and 
security as in any mechanical occupations on shore. 
Mr. Barrett had himself mentioned, at Cambridge, 
that divers in the West Indies were never molested 
by sharks; for although the brutes would come 
close to them, they appeared to be disgusted by the 
smell of the dress. 

The maps and sections exhibited so lately at 
Cambridge, and the natural history specimens of 
all kinds, so freely distributed among Mr. Barrett’s 
friends, showed how industriously his life had | 
passed, But he entertained such an aversion to 





_ writing and public speaking, or personal display of 
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any kind, that those who never enjoyed his 
acquaintance will wonder how one so young could 
have obtained so high a position, or how he had 
become so endeared to many distinguished men 
of science, whose friendship is not easily won, 
even by conspicuous merit and long-continued 
devotion to the cause. 


MUSIC. 

—_-+— 

THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
i io most successful of Societies could 
not have begun its Fifth Season more 


happily than by the concert of Wednesday 


last. The purpose of a corporate organiza- 
tion would be sufficiently answered, did it do 
nothing else than maintain the high standard 
of executive perfection reached by those per- 
formances, Mr. Mellon directs, and worthily 
directs, an orchestra of which even the 
greatest capital in the world has reason to be 
proud. Of the six or seven bands which 
form, by common consent, the first rank of 
European orchestras, it would be difficult, 
rather say impossible, to name any one which 
is definitely in advance of its rivals ; but the 
corps of executants which now obeys the 
stick of Mr. Mellon may claim a distinguished 
place in this honourable group, so long as 
they play up to their present pitch of excel- 
lence. 

Wednesday’s programme was short and 
good, a model of judicious selection and 
arrangement. Jet it speak for itself. 


| Overture (Der Alchyiist) . . ° . Spohr. 
Aria, *‘ Dalla sua pace”’ (Don Giovanni) Signor 
GIUVGLINI. ‘ ‘ ‘ Mozart. 
Concerto in A flat (Op. 113) Pianoforte, Madame 
ARABELLA GODDARD. ; ‘ Hummell, 
Scena, ‘‘At length I am alone!’ (Bertha) 
Madille. Pargpa. ° Henry Smart. 


Overture (The Naiades) Sterndale Bennett. 


Beethoven. 


Meyerbeer. 


Parepa and Signor Grva@.rnt. 
Nicolai, 


Overture (The Merry Wives of Windsor) 

Hummel’s Concerto is in its way a master- 
piece. The prevailing characteristics of the 
music are its stateliness of form and grace of 
melodic movement. Subject to the limits 
prescribed by, as it is called, the ‘‘ Classical” 


style, every element of beauty seems to be 


here present. ‘The impression produced by 


'the whole is something like that which we 
_ gather from the sight of a Renaissance Palace. 


Structural symmetry and gracefulness of out- 
line, combined with a certain luxurious pom 

and glow of colour, make up a sum total wid 
charms if it does not awe. The intrinsic beauty 
of the composer’s strains, the stately man- 
ner of their setting, the rich colour given by 
his wonderfully skilful instrumentation almost 
make us forget that he is addressing the sense, 
not the spirit, nor even the intellect. But 
sensuous as the beauty is, it has nevertheless 
its own loveliness, and it is only when 
thought of in relation to a higher type that 
it seems a thing of comparatively small 
account. Madame Goddard’s faultless play- 
ing does full justice to this, as to other and 
greater styles of composition. Her firm, 
delicate touch well brings out the beauty of 


the suave cantabile phrases, which form, 
for the most part, the ground-work of 


Hummel’s writing. She has, moreover, a 


certain full roundness of touch, a rolling 


arpeggio (to be for an instant technical), 
which just fits the stately march of the more 
highly-wrought passages. 

‘While the playing of this popular favourite 
continues to enlist the admiration of the con- 
noisseur world, it is almost needless to dwell on 
the merits of herperformance. But itis as well 
to be reminded of the immense yalue of such 
a boundless executive faculty as hers, in 
presence of the lately prevalent tendency to 
depreciate the importance of what is sneer- 
ingly called ‘‘mechanical excellence,” as 
compared with ‘‘expression.” The reac- 
tion against the ‘‘ steeplechase”’ style of per- 
formance seems to have made some forget 
that to produce ‘‘ expression” two things are 
wanted,—a feeling and a power. It is of no 
use having a feeling to express if the power 
to express it is wanting. Experience proves 
that an exceptional degree of expression- 
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power is infinitely more rare than a strong 
expression-sentiment, and that it is the ex- 
tension of the range of power, unfairly called 
mechanical, which gives to great executants 
the greatest range of expression. This is 
notably the case with Madame Goddard. The 
splendid facility of her execution, arising from 
her almost limitless command over the in- 
strument, enables her to convey far more 
feeling to the mind of the listener than is 
given in the playing of many whose method 
is more obtrusively intellectual. 

Professor Bennett's overture, well known 
as it is, is scarcely heard often enough. So, 
at least, seemed to think the audience of 
Wednesday, who, excited no doubt partly by 
the superb style of its performance, insisted 
on hearing the piece twice. For picturesque 
beauty of conception the ‘* Naiades’’ 
ture will bear comparison with the greatest 
works of the master, whose genius was 
obviously the torch which kindled the poetic 
fancy of the then young English student. 
‘* Melusine,” ‘‘ The Isles of ingal,”’ and the 
‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” are sug- 
gested in every line of the music; - but after 
subtracting all that is due to the Mendels- 
sohnian inspiration, there remains a wealth 
of enchanting melody which must be set 
down to the native genius of the composer, 
a genius which has since declared itself 
in work more distinctly original. 
ture was played with immense spirit, and 
nothing could better have brought out the 
splendid tone of the stringed band (consist- 
ing of sixty-one out of eighty-eight players), 
~ the lovely phrase, suggestive perhaps 
of the 


‘* Innumerous smile of the Ocean wave,”’ 


which forms the burden of the whole. The 
delicate softness of the wind accompaniments 
was equally conspicuous in the long chords 
which, as in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” form the opening bars. 

But best and welcomest of all was the 
symphony—a symphony not less remarkable 





b ] 
over= | 


The over- | 


Parepa’s singing of Mr. Smart’s scena made 
a marked impression on the audience. 
The only question suggested by such a 
performance is, cannot the Society see its 
ray to increasing the number of these most 
excellent concerts ° 
pared with other kinds of music, there is 
quite a dearth. What better function for a 
great Society than to make the satisfying this 
want a main part of its business ? 


R. B. L. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

Govunop’s Faust, which is rumoured to be 
under consideration at the English Opera, Covent 
Garden, has just been produced at Berlin, under 
the title Wargaretha. ‘The papers report a great 
success. 

Sronr’s “ Nonetto,” for stringed and wind in- 
struments, was played at the last Monday Popular 
Concert, to the satisfaction of a crowded audience. 
There was plenty more of interest, of which space 
at present forbids the detail. The “ Nonett,” how- 
ever, will, in all probability (certainly should), be 
repeated, as will, also, next Monday, a remarkable 
contralto song by Glinka, “The Orphan,” sung 
by Madame Dolby. 

Tue Crystat Patace Winter Concerts, iater- 
rupted by the “ Christmas Revels,” begin again to- 
day. 
are yet scarcely enough known to the musical 
public of Londcn. A glance at the programmes 
will show what good fare Mr. Manns provides for 


| his visitors. 


ITALY appears to be waking up by degrees to a 
recognition of the music of Western Europe, 
welcoming back what is in great part the result of 


| borrowings from herself in the days of her past 


| 
| greatness. 


Tidings come from Florence of a con- 
cert, at which were performed tle “ Eroica’” Sym- 


phony, the “ Hallelujah” (Messiah) ; “ Oh how 
great is the Goodness” (St. Paul) ; and Meyer- 


| beer’s 


for its grandeur and beauty, than it is for the | 


utter confusion into which it casts all strict 
chronological classification of the master’s 
work. Coming last but one of the series, 
composed just after the symphony in A 
(reckoned by the Astheticizers as a crowning 
example of the ‘‘ second manner’’), it seems 
as if intended by Beethoven to prove that 
his. flight into a region of his own had not 
spoilt him for dealing with’ the simpler 
Mozartian forms of his earlier time. In 
such temper, at least, might he have written 
the first three movements. In the finale 
he was himself again. Every one of the 
nine symphonies has a physiognomy of its 
own, incapable, happily, of being conveyed 
in words, but easily recognisable by any 
one who is even moderately familiar wit 
them. The feature by which the eighth 
impresses itself most strongly on the 
memory is the never-to-be-forgotten <Al/e- 
gretto, that inspired bit of fancy which 
seems like the ‘‘ laughing of the celestials,”’ 
or—what other unearthly dream? All the 
dainty beauties of this movement were 
brought out by Mr. Mellon’s masterly per- 
formance of it. The lights and shades, whether 


“ Exhibition March.” At the same time 
it is reported that the Huguenots and Robert are 
being received with enthusiasm at even the opera 
houses of smaller towns, such as Como and 
Piacenza. Apropos of the Huguenots, an Italian 
version of that opera is making a furore at Mel- 
bourne. 


MUSIO OF NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY.—116th Popular Concert, St. 
(Madame Goddard, &c.) 


James’s Hall 


| TUESDAY.—Winter Concert, Hanover Square Rooms 








in sudden contrast or soft gradation, were | 


given to perfection; evena true pianissimo,that 
most difticult of feats for an enthusiastic band, 
under an enthusiastic leader, was achieved. 
The finale was played with infinite vigour. 
It is in that movement that the towering 
genius of Beethoven asserts itself. 


The | 


result bears to the work of the Hummel school | 
_—we had almost said poetical—generaliz- 
| ation. 


about the same relation that an Alpine gorge 
has to an English flower-garden. 

Listening to such music we feel the 
presence of a great soul, ‘‘a motion and a 
spirit,”’ to which forms of beauty are a mode 


of speech, speech untranslatable into other | 
tongues, but none the less though dimly | 


to be understood. 

Of the vocal music which furnished inter- 
ludes to the orchestral pieces, it is needless 
to remark further than that Signor Giuglini 
was in better voice than he is usually during 
the heat of the opera season, and that Médlle. 


(Miss Mangold and Herr Pauer). 

WEDNESDAY.—Creation, by the National Choral Society 
(with Mr. Sima Reeves), Exeter Hall. . 

Mr. Leslie’s Choir, Hanover Square 
Rooms, 

THURSDAY.—“ Nationa! Harp Concert,’’ Vocal Associa- 
tion, St. James’s Hall. (Benedict, Mesdames L. Vin- 
ning and Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves ). 

FRIDAY.—Llijah, by the Sacred Harmonic Society, at 
Exeter Hall. 

SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace, Orchestral Concert, 3 

p.m, 
Mr. Howard Glover's Concert, Drury Lane 
Theatre, 2 p.m. 


| Every Nicut: English Opera, Covent Garden. 


[Notices of New Musica Pustiications will, in the 
next and subsequent numbers, follow the notices of New 
Books, | 


SCIENCE, 
—~@— 
])* TYNDALL’S lecture on the radiation 
of heat through our atmosphere, the 
first of the Friday evening discourses at the 
Royal Institution for the present season, will 
long be remembered by those who were pri- 
vileged to hear it, as the results of his pA set 
rate investigations of this subject, which are 
before the world, were introduced to his 
audience with the happiest mixture of ex- 
periment, practical application, and masterly, 


The atmosphere itself was first alluded to, 
and described as consisting of a vast assem- 
blage of atoms of oxygen and nitrogen 
‘*thickly sown” around our earth; while 
swimming among these “‘ bachelor’ atoms— 
these monads—were here and there the triads 


of carbonic acid, formed of two atoms of 





oxygen and one of carbon chemically com- 
bined ; and more rarely still, ammonia. The 
general diffusion of aqueous vapour was then 
shown by the rapid condensation of it from 
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Of orchestral, as com- 


the air in the theatre in the shape of hoar- 
frost on the sides of a vessel containing a 
freezing mixture, while the formation of 
cloud by the chilling of this vapour was 
further evidenced by a beam of light passing 
through a receiver, becoming immediately 
visible on the withdrawal of the air. 

The separate monads and triads were then 
dwelt upon as bemg united by a common 


medium, which rendered the universe a 


| special forms of 


whole—-a medium which, linking equally 
atom to atom and star to star, might be 
likened to a sea in which planets and suns 
are eternally bathed. This tiner atmosphere, 
the luminiferous ether, was then stated to 
be the vehicle of light and heat, and to be on 
all sides ‘‘ engine-turned” by their waves. 
The comparative transparency of the atmo- 
sphere itself, compared with aqueous vapour, 
to radiant heat, was next dwelt upon; the 
rays passing innoxiously through the former, 
while they are completely shivered upon the 
atomsof the latter; and taking into account the 
proportions in which they exist in the atmo- 
sphere, and the power which the atmosphere, 
containing, and deprived of aqueous vapour, 


_ possesses of striking down the rays of radiant 





| second objection; while, last of all, 





heat, it was shown that one atom of aqueous 


Well attended as they generally are, they _vapour possesses sixteen thousand times 
oT a A « ‘a > ° 


more power in this respect than one of 
oxygen. Dr. Tyndall then described the 
apparatus with which he had obtained 
such startling results, and more especially 
the exquisitely delicate differential thermo- 
electric pile, and alluded to the objections of 
Professor Magnus, and others, to his arrange- 
ments. These objections, as most of our 
readers are doubtless aware, referred to the 
employment of rock salt as a medium for the 
transmission of the heat to the gas to be 
experimented upon; to the London atmo- 
sphere, the impurities of which were looked 
upon as causing the effects observed ; and to 
the brass tube employed, which was said to 
vitiate the experiments in more ways than 
one. These chieslians have all been dis- 
posed of in the most admirable manner pos- 
sible. Rock salt was shown to possess the 
qualities so fairly objected to by Professor 
Magnus, but it was also shown that these 
qualities had been completely prevented from 
coming into play; better still, the rock salt 
terminations to the tube have been dispensed 
with, and the open tube has furnished results 
identical with the former ones, and these 
with air obtained from Epsom Downs, New- 
port (Isle of Wight), St. Catherine’s, and 
Black Gang Chine, thereby disposing of the 

the tube 
has been dispensed with altogether, and the 
same results haye been obtained. 

This enormous power of radiating and 
absorbing heat, possessed by aqueous 
vapour, being then received as a fact, 
Dr. Tyndall called upon the meteorologists 
present to bear it in mind in their in- 
vestigations. The tropical rains were ex- 
plained as arising from the unrequited 
radiation into space of the heat absorbed 
from the beams of the vertical sun, and 
cumuli were described as the visible ‘‘ caps” 
of invisible mountains of aqueous vapour ; 
the presence of ice in the desert of Sahara, 
where ‘‘ the soil is fire and the wind flame,” 
was explained in the same manner. After 
having shown, by means of the electric lamp, 
that the focus of heat was retained after the 
focus of light had been rendered invisible, Dr. 
Tyndall passed on to the concluding part of 


his discourse. 

Carbonic acid was described as bein 
‘‘ hooked” on to plants by sun-force, an 
there burnt with eer and energy derived 
from our central luminary; which thus, by 
tearing asunder the atoms of this one con- 
stituent of our atmosphere, built up the 
vegetable world, and by a process entirely 
similar to that observed in inorganic nature. 
With the exception of volcanic and tidal 
action, all force, all energy that we possess 
was shown to result from the absorption and 
radiation of solar heat, and to be due to the 
wer assumed by it between 


its entrance and emergence from this earth, 


j 


one of its halting places, which after all 
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received but the two hundred and thirty 
millionth part of its life-preserving beams. 
Infinite, however, as this sun-force would 
appear, the sun itself is but the merest drop 
in the ocean of the universe ; in other systems 
and other suns the self-same force exists, roll- 
ing through the ages, incapable alike of crea- 
tion or destruction, and in spite of incessant 
chan preserving incessant constancy. 
The line of demarcation which separates 
the region of the material world which is 
open to our investigation from the immaterial 
world which lies beyond them, was then 
alluded to, and the discourse was brought to 
a conclusion by a glowing description of the 
stupendous revelations of modern physics 
and of the triumph of human intellect. 

Our Zoologists, as will be seen from the 
notice of their last meeting in another 
column, are in full activity, and to Mr. 
Buckland, the well-known author of those 
charming books on Natural History we all 
have read, is due no slender amount of 
praise for his labours to introduce the science 
of ‘ Pisciculture” into this country. To 
those who are at all acquainted with the 
astonishing results that have rewarded MM. 
Coste and Coumer, in France, it will be a 
subject of more than regret to learn that 
when the latter gentleman was over here a 
little time ago, to make a tour of inspection, 
his attention could only be directed to two or 
three piscicultural patablighinents throughout 
the whole United Kingdom; among them 
being the one at Hampton, belonging to the 
Thames Angling Preservation Society, of 
which, forsometime, Mr. Buckland hasbeen an 
active supporter, and which, last year, turned 
30,000 aris and trout into the Thames. 
Thanks to the great liberality.of the French 
authorities and to the kind offices of M. Coumer, 
Mr. Buckland has received during the last 
three weeks several thousand impregnated 
eggs of the Rhine salmon, of the common 
trout, and also of the salmon trout and 
char, the greater number of which have 
been placed in the aquarium-house of 
the Zoological Society. The results have 
been most gratifying, for the eggs have 
hatched out fast, and many gentlemen have 
taken up the matter in a determined spirit. 
The effect of temperature upon the eggs is 
very striking, as the warmer the water in 
which they are placed the sooner does the 
hatching commence. Provided the eye of 
the living fish is perceptible in the egg, the 
fish will travel ereral hours without water. 
The eggs sent him by M. Coumer had been 
nearly four days out of water, but yet they 
all came to live in due time, and are now 
active, healthy young salmon and trout. 

In his statement to the Zoological Society, 
Mr. Buckland called attention to the ease 
with which the eggs might be procured and 
properly impregnated, and pointed out the 
way in which they should be subsequently 
treated during the periods (from thirty-five 
to eigh days) requisite for the full develop- 
ment of the ces. He also pointed out that, 
by means of the artificial hatching of fish, 
the rivers and streams of England, now so 
nearly depopulated, might be peopled anew 
with ‘ite, and thus a new source of revenue 
result to the country in general by means of 
**water-culture.” All, we take it, will re- 


joice to hear that such an important matter 


is in such good hands, and that Mr. Buck- 


land has promised to communicate the fur- 
ther — ts of his inquiries at the next 
meeting. 


Some of our geological readers may per- 
chance have met, during the past week, with 
the announcement that crocodilian remains 
have been discovered in the Old Red Sandstone 
near Elgin. This rumour, which is certainly 
somewhat of a startling character, requires 
that we should state the simple facts of the 
case. We believe that the sandstone in ques- 
tion, technically known, however, as the 
‘*white sandstone,” has been long since 
proved not to be Devonian, but Triassic, or 
even Liassic, and from it, for many years, 
have been —s. the oo of é 
reptile, considered by sey palzontologists 

apencliplt Robertsoni. 





We have heard that Dr. A. T. Gore, of 
Bath, has recently dissected the brain of an 
exceedingly abnormal female microcephale, 
aged forty-two, which brain, when stripped 
of membranes weighed ten ounces, five 
grains, avoidupois, being in length about 
four inches; making it the smallest on 
record, smaller even than that figured in 
Waener’s ‘‘ Vorstudien.” The individual 
could only speak a few words, with little 
meaning or connection. More than half the 
cerebellum is uncovered, the cerebral lobes 
extending about as far as the posterior border 
of the pons Varolii. The conyolutions are 
few in number, the anfractuosities being 
shallow, and but siightly unsymmetrical. 
The side view of the skull exhibits a narrow 


and retrocedent forehead, but the essentially | 


human characters are all present. The 
length of the skull was not quite six inches, 
the height being a little over four inches. 
We shall doubtless hear more of this remark- 
able specimen. 

A French botanist, M. Chatin, has recently 
made some valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the development, structure, and 
functions of the tissues of the anther, so 
minutely studied by M. Mirbel, some thirty 

ears ago. Most worthy of remark in his 
investigations is the discovery of an internal 
tissue, as distinct from the endothecium of 
Purkinge, as that is from the exothecium ; 
this new tissue he proposes to call the endo- 
thecium, the tissue formerly so called becom- 
ing the mesothecium. The entire paper, to 
which we have only space thus briefly to 
allude, is of great interest. The announce- 
ment in another column that the justly cele- 
brated author and naturalist to whom we 
have recently been indebted for that most 
charming volume, ‘‘ The Fertilization of 
Orchids,” is about to read a paper at the 
Linniean Society, will be read with pleasure 
by all botanists, the more so as we believe 
that several interesting facts relating not only 
to the forms of the Linum and their sexual 
relations, but to their artificial and imsect 
fertilization, will be adduced. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Statistica, January 20th.—Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S., 
in the Chair. 


A. 8. Burnett, Beg. H. D. Macleod, Esq., E. G. North, 
Esq., were elected Fellows. 


A paper was read by Leone Levi, Esq., on the Cotton 
Trade and Manufacture as affected by the Civil War in 
America. 

In the first part of the poper the author traced the his- 
tory of cotton from the earliest times, and several inter- 
esting facts connected with the introduction and improve- 
ments of the spinning jenny were mentioned. 

Detailed tables of imports and exports follow, with the 
— price of cotton at the close of each year from 

815. 

After having referred to the principal parts of America 
in which cotton is grown, he proceeds to remark that, in 
good seasons, there are as many as 4,000,000 bales 
gathered, and that had it not been for the civil war, 
the eng tee J and increase of the last few years justi- 
fied the belief that the annual yield would have been 
doubled. 

India was next alluded to as being the hope and chief 
reliance of the cotton manufacturer. 

It is estimated that the annual growth cf cotton in 
India is between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 bales, but the 
quality is neither so good nor so clean as the American. 

After imparting the important fact, that Indian-grown 
cotton could be sold in Liverpool at a much less cost 
than the American, he says that Jamaica, Australia, 
Queensland, and Natal are striving to produce it, and 
ae Turkey, and Egypt offer every facility for its 


growth. 

After the reading of this paper the Commendatore 
Devencenzi, the Italian Commissioner, made some in- 
teresting remarks on the cultivation of cotton in Italy 
from the earliest times, and stated his conviction that, 
without much difficulty, the cultivation of cotton in 
Italy on an extensive scale might be immediately intro- 
duced, and that more cotton could be this year thence 
oblained, than from any other new cotton-growing 
country. 


GroLoercaL, January 21.—Prof. A. C. Ramsay, President, 
in the Chair. Edward Brooke, jun. Esq.; John Brun- 
ton, Esq., C.E.: Alfred Hewlett, Esq.; Thomas Wardle, 
Ksq., and George Worms, Esqy., were elected Fellows. 
The following communications were read :— 


1. “On a Northerly Extension of the Upper Silurian 

‘ Passage-beds’ to Linley, Salop.” By George E. Roberts, 
., and John Randall, Esq. 

ons along the course of Linley Brook, near Bridge- 

—_. Pane, were shown to exhibit an acpendin series 

of Gepost Aymestry shales, thro pper ow 

» Downton sandstones (with bone-bed), grey shales 

and with bone-bed), and plant-bearing shales, to 

Old clays, The lower bone-bed was stated to be 
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chiefly composed of scales of Thelodus and broken Lingule, 
and the higher one to contain a more than usual abun- 
dance of fish-spines ; crustacean remains being altogether 
absent, but Lingula cornea had a range upwards to the 
Oid Red clay. The authors considered the physical con- 
ditions of the period to be those indicated by the remarks 
of Sir Roderick Murchison upon the change in the cha- 
racter of the sediments which closed the Silurian epoch, 


2. “On some Crustacean-tracks from the Old Red Sand- 
stone near Ludlow.”” By George E. Roberts, Esq. 

Tracks of a crustacean found by Mr. Alfred Marston on 
a thin sandstone layer, rich in crustacean and annelidan 
tracks and trails, lying between two bands of cornstone 
at Bouldon, near Ludlow, were exhibited, and doubtfully 
referred to Hymenocaris. The lower cornstone in the 
section exhibited at Bouldon was assigned to the horizon 
of the plant-bearing shales of Linley. 


3. ‘On the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy, and their place 
in the History of the Glacial Period.’’ By T. F. Jamie- 
son, Esq., F.G.8., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 

After describing the general appearance of the Roads, 
the author referred to the different theories that have 
been framed to account for them, giving his reasons for 
considering both the. marine hypotheses untenable, and 
pointing out the evidences in favour of Agassiz’s theory 
ofa dam of glacier-ice having supported a freshwater 
lake. He especially dwelt upon the coincidence between 
the height of each of the Parallel Roads and that of a 
neighbouring watershed, but also remarked upon the 
objections to a glacial barrier, explaining how it might 
have shrunk at three successive periods, so as to allow of 
the formation of the three Roads. He then showed that 
the period of the formation of these roads must either 
have been posterior to that of the chief submergence of 
the Drift-period, or that the sea did not reach them during 
the submergence; also, that it was prior to the formation 
of the forty teet raised beach of Argyleshire, and inferred 
that the Parallel Roads are the beaches of ancient fresh- 
water lakes, which arose from glaciers damming the 
mouths of the valleys and reversing their drainage, at a 
date subsequent to that of the great land-glaciation of 
Scotland, owing to a re-extension of the glaciers after 
the chief submergence of the Drift-period. 


Royat, January 22nd.—Major-General Sabine, President, 
in the Chair. 


The following papers were read :— 

Dr. Hoffman. Researches on some of the Artificial 
Colouring Matters. II. On the Composition of the blue 
Derivatives of the Tertiary Monamines. 

P. Greiss. On some new Compounds obtained by 
Nitrogen-substitution, and Alcohols derived therefrom. 

G. Boole. On the Differential Equations of Dynamics ; 
a Sequel to a Paper on Simultaneous Differential Equa- 
tions, 


British Arcuitects, Ordinary General Meeting, Ja- 
nuary 26th.—G. E. Street, Esq., Fellow, in the Chair. 


Mr. J. H. Parker, F.8.A., Hon. Member, read a very 
interesting paper, illustrated by numerous drawings, 
upon the Abbey Churches of Caen, in Normandy. 

That of St. Stephen, or the “‘ Abbaye aux Hommes,” 
and that of the Holy Trinity, or the ‘‘Abbaye aux 
Dames,”’ celebrated as being founded by William the 
Conqueror and his Queen, Matilda, were minntely 
examined, and the manner in which the several parts 
were successively erected were described, particularly 
with regard to that of St. Stephen, from the evidence of 
the architectural detail and masonry. The curious 
question whether the present vaulting was original, or 
not, was answered in the negative, by reference to the 
Church of Cerisy, near Bayeux, whence it appeared that 
the Church was spanned at first by stone arches, causing 
a wooden roof, as almost invariably the case in England, 
and, indeed, generally at that early period, from inability 
to vault so wide a space as the nave. 

The fine Salle des Gardes was also described, and a 
drawing, showing it as restored, was exhibited. The 
churches of St. Nicholas and St. Paix were also referred 
to and described. A discussion ensued, in which the 
Chairman, Professor Donaldson, Messrs. White, Burges, 
Seddon, Hayward, C. H. Smith, and others, took part; 
and, after a vote of thanks to Mr. Parker for his paper, 
the meeting was adjourned until the 9th February, when 
a discussion Practical Ventilation will be opened by 
Mr. F. Marrable. 


Zoowoeicat Society or Lonpon, 27 January, 1863.— 
G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., V. P., in the Chair. 


A communication was read from Mr. G. Krefft, 
Corresponding Member, describing a new Australian 
Mammal of the genus Dromicia, discovered by himself in 
the nefghbourhood of Sydney, and proposed to be called 
D. unicolor. Mr. R. F. Tomes pointed out the characters of 
anew American Marsupial, with remarkable dentition, Jif- 
fering from all other Marsupial animals yet found in South 
America, It is proposed to call this specimen, discovered 
by Mr. Fraser in Ecuador, Hyracodon fuliginosus, Com- 
munications were read from Dr. O. Wucherer, Corres- 
ponding Meraber, on the Ophidians.of Bahia, in the vi- 
cinity of Brazil, and on the species of Rattlesnake (Craa- 
pedocephalus) which he lad met with during his re- 
searches into the Natural History of that neighbourhood. 
Two papers were read by Dr. Gunther, entitled, ‘‘ Con- 
tributions to the Herpetology of Ceram,’’ and “‘ Additions 
to Dr. Wucherer’s Article on the Ophidians of Bahia.’’ 
In the latter Dr. Gunther described a new species of 
Snake of the genus Dromicus, lately received by the 
British Museum from Dr. Wucherer, and proposed to call 
it Dromicus Wuchereri. 

A communication was read from the Rev. H. B. Tris- 
tram, Corresponding Member, giving a list of some 
Freshwater Mollusks from Madagascar, collected by J. 
Caldwell, Esq., amongst which were several new and 
undescribed species. Dr. Sclater exhibited a box of 
insects collected by the same gentleman in Madagascar, 
in the neighbourhood of Antananarivo, amongst which 
was a remarkable species of Butterfly of the gonus 
Diadema, belicved to be new toscience. Mr. F. Buckland 
made some remarks on the artificial propagation of fishes, 
which are referred to in another column. A your 
Hornbill (Buceros bicornis), a bird the female of whic 
allows herself to be immured by the male in a hollow 
tree, while incubating, was exhibited by Mr. Wallace, 
having been taken by himself from the nest in Sumatra, 
in January, 1861. Mr. Charlesworth exhibited one of his 
new ‘Elevator’? guns, and pointed out their special 
adaptation to the requirements of ornithologists, 
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MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


_ MONDAY, February 2. 

Rorat Iwstirution, at 3.—Albemarle-street. 
Monthly Mecting. 

Entromonoarcat, at 7.—-12, Bedford-row. 

Mepicat, at 8.30.—32,, George-street, Hanover-square. 

TUESDAY, February 3. 

Royat Instirvurion, at 3.—Albemarle-street. 
Mechanics. Professor Marshall, F.R.S. 

Civi Enatnerrs, at 8.—25, Great George-street, West- 
minster. On the Sleeper Woods of the Madras Rail- 

, way. By Mr. Bryce McMaster. 

PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 

Puoroerapuic, at 8.—King’s College.—Anniversary. 

ETHNOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s-place. R. Dunn, 
Esq., F.R.C.S. On the Psychological and Physiological 
Differences between the Various Races of Mankind. 

WEDNESDAY, February 4. 

Society or Arts, at 8.—John-street, Adelphi. On the 
Cooking Depéts for the Working Classes recentiy 
established in Glasgow. Mr. A. Burrell. 

Loypvon Institution, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. C. C, 
Blake, F.A.8.L., on the Zoology of Warmblooded Ver- 
tebrata. Part. I.—General Principles of Zoology. 

GEOLOGICAL, at 8.—Somerset-house. I. On a Hyena- 
den at Wookey Hole, near Wells.—No. 2. By W. 
Boyd Dawkins, Esq., B.A., F.G.5S. II. On the Dis- 
covery of Pataieaioke in Britain. By J. W. Saiter, 
Esq., F.G.8.—IiI. On the Fossil Eehinide of Malta. 
By T. Wright, M.D., F.G.S. With Notes on the Mio- 
cene Beds, by A. Leith Adams, M.D. (22nd Regiment). 

PHARMACEUTICAL, at 8.—17, Bloomsbury-square. 

THURSDAY, February 5. 

Roya Institution, at 3.—Albemarle-street. 
Affinity. Professor Frankland, F.R.S. 

Royat, at 8.30.— Burlington House. 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.30.—Somerset House. 

Cremicat, at 8.—Burlington House. 

Linn@ayn, at 8.—Burlington House. On the Existence of 
Two Forms, and on their Reciprocal Sexual Relations, 
in Several Species of the Genus Linum, By Charlies 
Darwin, Esq., F.R.S. ' 

FRIDAY, February 6. 

Roya Iystirvution, at 8.—On Aerial Scientific Research, 
James Glaisher, Esq., PR.S8. 

Purmotoercat, at 8.—Somerset House. I.—1. On the 
Origin of the Terminal m of am. 2. Some English 
Etymologies. H. Wedgwood, Esq. II. On some 
Points of Sanskrit Grammar. Rev. G. Small. 

ArcHmotoaican Institutr, at 4,—26, Suffolk-street, 
Pall Mall East. 

SATURDAY, February 7. 

Rovat Instrrutron, at 3.—Albemarle-sirect. 
and Death. W.8. Savory, Esq. 


General 


Animal 


Chemical 


On Life 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


{Publications received later than five 
cannot be noticed till the following week |, 


m, on Wednesday, 


—_~>—. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Bibliotheca Theologica. Verzeichniss der auf dem 
Gebiete der evangelischen Theologie nebst den fiir 
dieselbe wichtigen wiihrend der Jahre 1830—1862 in 


Deutschland erschienen Schriften. Von Ernst 
Amandus Zuchold. 1. Lieferung:—A Engelbert. 
1862. 8vo. pp. 320. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht 4s 


This catalogue will be completed in four parts. To the 
theological student it is as necessary a guide as Engel- 
mann’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca Classica,’ ‘‘ Bibliotheca Geogra- 
phiea,”’ &c., are to students in other faculties. 


Theologische Bibliothek aus Peréhes Verlag. 7 Liefe- 
rung Gotha. 1862. F. A, Perthes. 2e. 


Contains the conclusion of Tholuck’s ‘‘ Doctrine of 
Sin,”’ and the first nine sheets of the first volume of his 
** Sermons ;’’ also two maps by Kiepert, for Neander’s 
“History .of the Apostolic Church,’”’ and the title and 
preface to his ‘‘ Life of Jesus.’’ The excellent publisher 
tells us that he had long desired to issue a complete edition 
of such of Neander’s works, as belonged to his firm, at a 
moderate price. We can well believe him when he says 
that the difficulties which stood in the way of the under- 
taking could only be overcome by considerable sacrifices 
on his part. We may add (what he has not cared to tell 
us) that the whole conception of the ‘‘ Theological Li- 
brary’’ proves that other than mere trade considerations 
have suggested it. For the present the series will be 
limited to the works of four theologians, all well known 
and esteemed in this country, — Neander, Tholuck, 
Ullmann and Umbreit. The works of Neander will 
comprise (besides those above-named) —his ‘*‘ Church 
History,” “Life of Bernard,” ‘Life of Julian,” 
“‘Memorials of Christian Life,’’ ‘‘ Minor Treatises 
and Memoirs by or relating to Neander.’’ Those 
of Tholuck,—the ‘‘ Hours of Devotion,’’ ‘‘ Sermon on 
the Mount,’ ‘‘ Gospel of St. John,’ ‘‘ Epistle to the 
Hebrews,” “The Old Testament in the New,’ ‘‘ Credi- 
bility of the Gospel History,” “‘ Spirit of the Wittenberg 
Theologians,” ‘Miscellaneous Works,’’ ‘‘The Pro- 
pa ** Dissertatio de Ortu Cabbale ;’’ those of Um- 
weit,—‘‘The Servant of God,”’ ‘‘ The Prophets of the Old 
Covenant,” “‘ Edification from the Psalter,’’ ‘‘ Koheleth, 
orthe Preacher's Spiritual Strugglies,”’ ‘‘ The Unchange- 
able (Was Lieibt),’” ‘‘ Sin,” *‘ Epistle to the Romans,” 
** Short Treatises ;’’ those of Ullmann,—“ The Reformers 
before the Reformation,” ‘‘ the Sinlessness of Jesus,’’ 
“‘the Essence of Christianity,’’ ‘‘ Historical or Mythi- 
cal?” “ Short Treatises.’” The publisher reckons upon 
general support both in Germany and abroad, and as- 
suredly he deserves it; as each part (consisting of 256 

in 8vo. handsomely printed on good paper) ia 
supplied to subscribers for 2s. It may be well to add a 
warning against binding the separate works before they 
are completed. The two maps in this number have pro- 
bably taken several purchasers by surprise, 
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Lewis (Tayler). The Divine Human in the Scriptures. 
Sm. cr. 8vo. pp. vii—-245. Wisbet. . 3s. 6d. 
Horton (Rev. T. G.). Lectures on the Romans. Vol. L, 
Cr. 8vo., pp. 332. Freeman, : : As. 
Charlesworth (Maria Louisa). Africa’s Mountain Val- 
ley; or, the Church in Regent's Town, West Africa. 
Seventh Thousand, Fcap. 8vo., pp. vi—272. 
Seeleys. 32. 6d. 
Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days. With a Preface by 
Cuartes Joun Vavenan, D.D, Third Edition. Roy. 
18mo., pp. xi—200. Macwillan, ‘ 3e. 6d. 


Hall (Newman, B.A.). The Christian Philosopher tri- 
umphing over Death. A Narrative of the Closing 
Scenes of the Life of the late William Gordon, M.D., 
F.L.8. Twenty-sixth Thousand. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii— 
207. Snow . ° . : . ° de. 

Bible in the Workshop (The). A Refutation of Bishop 
Colenso’s Work. By Two Working Men (a Jew and a 
Gentile), Crown 8vo., sewed, Kent. ls. 6d, 


Prayers, Texts, and Hymns for Those in Service. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Count up your Mercies,’’ &c. Feap. 
8vo., pp. iv—57. Faithfull. Stiff, 8d.; cloth ls. 


Gordon (Margaret Maria) Leaves of Healing. For the 
Sick and Sorrowful. New Edition. Small 4to., cloth 
sewed, pp. viii—182. Edmonston and Douglas (Edin- 
burgh). Jamilton. 2s, 


Cairns (John, D.D.)- Romanism and Rationalism as 
Opposed to Pure Christianity. Feap. 8vo., sewed. 
pp. 60. Strahan, ; ‘ : ; la, 

Jowett (Rev. William M.A.), Christian Visitor; or, Select 
Portions of the Old Testament; Genesis to Job. With 
Expositions and Prayers. Designed to assist the 
Friends of the Sick and Afflicted. Fourth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. vili—222. Seeleya. 3s. 6d, 

———— Psalms to Malachi. Feap. 8vo. pp. viii—222. 

3s. 6d 





— New Testament. The Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles, Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. pp. ao 
3s. 6d. 


Drexelius. The Heliotropium; or, Conformity of the 
Human Will to the Divine. Expoundedin Five Books, 
by Jeremy Drexelius. Translated from the original 
Latin by the Rev. Reginald N. Shutte, B.A.; with a 
Preface by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Brechin, and 
with a Frontispiece and Five Illustrations, after Designs 
by Alfred Bell, Esq. 8vo, py. xvi—tl3, Saunders and 


Otley. . . 21s. 
Mackenzie (W.B.. M.A.) Bible Characters. Fourth 
Thousand. Feap, 8vo. pp. 407. Seeleys. 5s. 


Mothers in Council, or Scripture Light on Home Ques- 


tions. By the Author of *‘ Plain Words about Sick- 
ness.”” Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. pp. vi—230, 
Seeleys. , . Be. 6d, 


Drew (G. S., M.A.) Bishop Colenso’s Examination of 
the Pentateuch Examined. With an Appendix. Cr. 
8vo. pp. xii—117. Deighton, Bell, ¢& Co, (Cambridge) ; 
Bell & Daldy. ‘ : . Se. 6d. 

Grace and Glory; or, The Believer’s Bliss in Both 
Worlds. By the Author of ‘‘ God is Love,”’ &c. &c. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. viili—402. Darton 4 Hodge. 5a. 

Colenso (Bishop) and the Pentateuch; or, the Bible in 
the Gospels. A Vindication of the Historical Character 
of the Old Testament. By Alpha. §8vo. cl. sd. pp. 76. 
Wertheim. ~ & 

Aids to Faith; a Series of Theological Essays. By 
Several Writers. Edited by William Thomson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Fourth Edition. 
8vo. pp. iv—469. Murray. . 9s. 


Shepherd (C. P., Rev. M.A.) The Argument of 8t. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Christians in Rome, Traced and 
Illustrated. Vol. I, Part I. 8vo., pp. 382. Bell ¢ 
Daldy. ‘ ‘ ‘ . . » 10s, 


Hall (Hilkiah Bedford, B.C.L.) Fulness of the Mani- 
festation of Jesus Christ: being a Course of Epiphany 
Lectures. Feap. 8vo., cl. lp., pp. 93. Bell & Daldy. 2s. 


Turner (Rev. J. B.) An Answer to the Difficulties of 
Bishop Colenso’s Book on the Pentateuch. pp. 31. 
London: Rivingtons. 

Neale (Rev. John Mason, D.D.) Essays on Liturgiology 
and Church History, with an Appendix on Liturgical 
Quotations from the Isapostolic Fathers, by the Rev. 
Gerard Moultrie, M.A. 8vo. bds. pp. vii—527. Sann- 
ders, Otley & Co. . . ° 1S, 


Perry (Fred. M.A.) The Fruits of the Spirit, together | 


with Fragments of Christian Ethics. 
304. Parker Son & Bourne. > 
Pulpit (The). Sermons by Eminent Living Ministers. 
Vol. LXXXITT. Containing 85 Sermons. 
—452. Robeson, . . . 
McCausland (Dominick, Q.C., LL.D.) Sermons in 
Stones; or, Scripture Confirmed by Geology. 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. pp. xvii—260. Bentley. Ae. 
Bickersteth (E. H., Rev. M.A.) Blessed Dead: What 


Feap. pp. viii— 
. : 5a. 


74, 





| acquaintance cannot, if they 





SvoO., pp. viii | 


Tenth | 


does Scripture Reveal of their State before the Resur- | 


rection? Feap. 8vo, cl. sd., pp. 32. J. F. Shaw, 9d, 
Barbauld’s (Mrs.) Hymns for Children. In prose. | 


& Son, ° » ° 


This is a reprint of 
known, noticeable in their present issue through very neat 
illustrations, suitable to their several subjects. 


Koran (The) commonly called the Alcoran of Moham- 
med. Translated into English immediately from the 
original Arabic. With Explanatory Notes taken from 
the most approved Commentators, to which is pre- 
fixed a Preliminary Discourse. By George Sale. A 
new Ed. with a Memoir of the Translator, and with 
various Readings and illustrative Notes from Savary’s 
Version of the Koran. 8vo. pp. 148-516. Tegg, 7s. 6d. 


(William, Rev.) Javelin of Phinehas; or 
Christ's own Judgment upon Christendom; and more 
yarticularly upon the Union of Church and State; 

eing a full examination and comparison in their pro- 
phetic aspect of the Seven Epistles of Rev. ii. and iii., 
and of the Seven Parables in Matt. xiii.; wherein is 

roved to be recorded the Verdict by the coming High 

riest on the guilty deeds committed by His professing 
Church with the Roman Empire, and with the Nations 
that compose it. Post 8vo., pp. xxiii—-687, Simphin, 7,6. 


127 


us, 


a set of hymns well and favourably | 





“To Be or Not to Be?” or, Man’s Present and Future 
Condition Considered. By the Author of “ The Triple 
Judgment.’’ Freeman, 1862. 

This is one of the innumerable speculations on every- 
thing future, which are, we sw popular 
among some religious classes. The k's P essed 
object is to determine exactly what becomes of the soul 
after death, and atthe resurrection; and, as is al 
the case with such writers, the author is perfectly oorteln 
on all points.. The Scriptures, of course, are made the 
foundation of these speculations, with what learning 
may be judged of from the following two assertions—that 
‘“‘epiritus (spirit) is neuter in Latin as rvedma (sic) is in 
Greek,’’ and that “‘éxpuvgew (sic) translated ‘to preach’ 
originally signifies to cry out, to vociferate, or to roar.”’ 
We should like to know who write and who read these 
books. There seems to be a sale for the most worthless 
speculations of the idlest hours, if they are only suf- 
ficiently confident and sufficiently sentimental, 


POETRY. 
Purcell (Walter P. J.) Sir Aberdour; or, the Sceptic. A 
Romaunt. Cr. 8vo. pp. 81. Pickering. . de. 
Imogine ; or, the Flowers and Fruits of Rome. A 


Metrical Tale. By M. H. Cr. 8vo. Wertheim. 8s, 6d, 


The Pilot of the Pentiand Frith, a Tale of the Sea, and 
other Poems. By Lerrn Bremner, London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. Pp. 127. Price le, 
Any profits that may arise from the sale of Mr. Brem- 
ner’s poems are to be given to the funds of the Lifeboat 
Institution, and, therefore, it would be ungenerous to 
criticize them harshly, even though they called for such 
treatment. It may be said, however, that they are not 
without some degree of metrical grace, combined with 
descriptive power and thoughtfulness of spirit. 


Songs on Italy, and other Poems. By Caroline Giffard 


Phillipson, authoress of ‘‘ Lonely Hours,”’ “ Eva,” &c, 
London, Robert Hardwicke. 


This volume is dedicated, by permission, to Garibaldi, 
who is certainly not one of those heroes who will be for- 
gotten by posterity because no poet sang their deeds. It 
seems that those who have enjoyed the pleasure of his 
ave the gift of verse- 
making, refrain from bursting out into song on his 
account, and few have done it with more enthusiasm 
than the authoress of ‘‘ Songs on Italy.’’ The book has 
no ay ag | nag nome indeed, the modest and pleasing 
lines to Mrs. Browning suffice to show that the authoress 
does not overrate her own powers—which, however, are 
above the average. The book will doubtless be wel- 
comed by those who have enjoyed her previous works, 


Cavalier Songs and Ballads of England. From 1642 to 
1634, Edited by Charles Mackay, LL.D. Feap. 8vo. 
pp. xv—310. Griffin, . . . . Gea. 


Proctor (Adelaide Anne) Legends and Lyrics. A Book 
of Verses. Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. pp. vili— 
256. Bell & Daldy. . . . be. 


The Story of Queen Isabel, and other Verses, By M. 8. 
Feap. Svo, Bell & Daldy. . " Se. Gel, 
There is more sterling ore in this little book than we 

could cull from a score volumes of the trash which is con- 
tinually brought before us under the name of poetry, 
The higher and more serious characteristics of true 
poetry we do not find in it; but there is poetic diction, 
flowing metre, and imagery generally correct and grace- 
ful. Occasionally, but not often, the author falls into a 
vein of what it is fashionable to call spasmodic verse, 
and sometimes he favours us with observations as trite as 
that ‘‘ we seldom know the worth of what we lose until 
we have lost it.’’ But these defects may easily be avoided 
in future productions. We note throughout the poems 
many similes of considerable beauty, and one or two that 
might have been employed by Bailey, or Alexander 
Smith, in their earliest and best productiofis. ‘The 
Story of Queen Isabel”’ is a legend of the consort of Kin 
John of England, and is told in blank verse, which is we 
modulated and harmonious. The minor poems embrace 
inany varieties of metre, in managing which the author 
shows considerable but uncertain power. Our favourite 
eg are those which refer to Italy, Cavour, and Gari- 
yaldi, in which generous emotions are portrayed in elo- 
quent language, and the verse of which is flowing in 
rhythm and musical in cadence, 


HISTORY. 

Grote (George, F.R.S.). A History of Greece; from the 
Earliest Period to the Close of the Generation contem- 
tg with Alexander the Great. A New Edition, 

n Eight Vols. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 8vo. 
Vol. I. pp. xxviii—581; Vol. Il. pp. xvi—672; Vol. ITI, 
pp. xix—564; Vol. IV. pp. xxi—572; Vol. V. pp. xx— 
616; Vol. VI. pp. xix—530; Vol. VII. pp. xxvi—670, 
Vol. VIII. pp. xxviii—732. Murray . 112s, 


Guerre d’Amériqne. Campagne du Potomac. Mars- 

Juillet, 1962. aris: Michel Lécy. 

This work, which originally appeared in the “ Revue 
des deux Mondes,’’ under the signature of “ A. Trog- 
non,’’ and which is understood to be by the Prince de 
Joinville, has been translated into English, and in that 
form was referred to at length in our first number. We 
have nothing to add to that notice. The volume ia one 


| of the library of MM. Michel Lévy Fréres, and affords 


Illustrated by A. L. Bonn. Pp. 62. London: Dean | Very g00d paper and type at a reasonable price. 


La Russie au XVIIle. Siécle. Memoires inédits sur les 
Reéegnes de Pierre le Grand, Catherine Ire., et Pierre I1., 
publiés et préeédés d'une Introduction par le Prince 
Augustin Galitzin. Paris: Didier et Cie. 8vo., pp. 
480. 1863. 

_The records contained in this volume are of a class 
similar to the numerous historical memoirs which shed 
such a flood of light over the history of France duri 
the period between the reigns of Charles the Ninth ae | 
Louis the Fifteenth. There is the same minute record of 
Court intrigue and military insurrection, the same 
faithful and detailed record of private life and manners, 
enabling the student to understand and appreciate the 
spirit of the age, with a completeness of knowledge far 
from being afforded him by history. In one point only 
is this similarity not manifested. The part which 
occupied by details of crapulous infamy in French 
memoirs is herein filled with records of ; for 
every detail of lust in one, substitute in the othera record 
of cruelty, and it is difficult to imagine a closer resem- 
blance. These memoirs were hased in manuscript, 
the editor informs us, in Paris, in the Arcade Colbert, 
near twenty years ago, The greatest interest that they 
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contain appears to us to consist in the account of the 
— discontents and uprisings of which the history of 

ussia furnishes one continued series. In these revolts, 
which were always put down with an iron hand, and the 
principal actors in which were subjected to unheard-of 

unishments, we find this one fact standing out clear and 

istinct,—that no oppression which tyranny can invent to 
crush the people into the dust by cruelty, or with crafty 
policy to keep them buried and stifled in the darkness 
of ignorance can prevent their aspirations towards liberty 
and light. The volume is prefaced by a vigorous his- 
torical sketch by the Prince Galitzin, which enables the 
reader who is unacquainted with Russian history better 
to understand its contents. The last of the records it 
contains is the history of some of the Russian nobles who 
have been executed or exiled during the past century. 
The list is long, but perhaps not longer or of nrore painful 
interest than is afforded by the annals of our own or any 
other country. 


An Historical Research respecting the Opinions of the 
Founders of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves. as 
Citizens, andas Soldiers. Read before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, August 14, 1862, by George Liver- 
more. Boston: printed by John Wilson & Son, 1862. 
Large 8vo. (not published). 

This is a remarkable book, and shows, more distinctly 
than anything which has yet appeared, the singular 
contrast between the feelings in respect to the coloured 
race which prevailed at the time of the American Revo- 
lution, and those out of which secession has sprung. 
It is clear from it, that whilst the giving arms to 
the men of colour has come to be considered as 
a last and desperate resource of the Federal cause, from 
employing which ona large scale President Lincoln evi- 
dently shrinks even in his Emancipation Proclamation, 
this was on the contrary, at the outset at least of the war 
of Independence, the normal and recognised practice. A 
runaway mulatto slave, Crispus Attucks, led the first 
tumultuous attack upon the British soldiers, which opened 
the so-called Boston massacre, March 5, 1770, and was the 
first to fall under fire. His body was placed in Faneuil 
Hall; he received a public funeral with three others who 
perished with him, was buried in the same grave with 
them without a thought on any one’s part that the touch 
of his dark skin might pollute their white corpses; his 
name stands recorded with theirs in one epitaph, and the 
anniversary of the event was publicly commemorated 
in Boston for years, till the 4th of July celebration 
took its place. e negro soldier, once slave, Peter Salem, 
has his name recorded on the Bunker Hill monument, 
high up on the shaft. Salem Poor, another negro soldier 
who took part in the fight, was recommended for a reward 
to Congress by a memorial from many white officers; 
whospoke of him as having behaved ‘‘like an experienced 
officer, as well as an excellent soldier.”’ The admission 
of slaves into the army, however, was soon discouraged, 
or if their masters allowed them to enlist, they were 
considered as practically manumitted. And when, after 
the close of the war, some masters attempted to re- 
enslave their men, whom they had sent to the 
— under promises of freedom, Virginia enacted 
¢ ) an express law for securing these coloured sol- 

ers my henge ey What is Bree a still, it 
appears that, for the of carrying on the war in 
the Southern States, Moth Lord Dunmore on the English 
side, and the Congress on the American, had come to the 
conclusion that it was necessary to raise whole regiments 
of = ge and nothing but the resistance of South 

Carolina to the urgings both of her own son Henry 

Laurens and of General Greene ee the plan from 

being carried out on the part of the Americans. Those 

who are not blinded by the incessant misrepresentations 
of our _— to the low tone of morality amongst the 

‘“‘chivalrous Southerners,’’ will recognise a genuine 

forerunner of the Confederate statesmen of our day 

in Governor Rutledge of South Carolina, when in the 
debate in Congress on the slave-trade he delivered him- 
self as follows :— 


* Religion and humanity had nothing to do with this 
question : interest alone is the governing principle with 
nations, . . . If the Northern States consult their inter- 
est, they will not oppose the increase of slaves, which 
will increase the commodities of which they will become 
the carriers.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


First Latin Grammar. Part I.—<Accidence. Cr. 8yo. cl. 
Ip. pp. 98. Oxford: Slatter & Rose. . 2s. 


Wilkins (Henry Musgrave, Rev. M.A.) Latin Prose 
Exercises. For the use of Schools. Cr. 8vo. pp. xii— 
207. Longman, é ’ ‘ é 4s. 6d, 


torical Lessons in English and French. Bya Lady, 
Author of ‘‘ Lessons on Objects,” &. Feap. 8vo. pp. 
Be. 6d. 


211, Newby. : . = 
Young ( meee. The Hebrew Tenses. Illustrated. 
Sm. 4to. sd. Fudlarton, . : le, 


Ganot (Professor). Elemen Treatise on Physics, 
Experimental and Applied. For the use of Colleges 
and Schools. Translated and Edited from the Ninth 
Edition, with the Author's sanction, by E. Atkinson, 
Ph, D., F.C.S. Post 8vo., pp. 780. Baillitre. 128 6d. 


Thornton (Robert), Elementary Treatise on Land Sur- 
veying and Levelling. Arranged for the use of Private 
Students and Engineering Schools, also for Gentlemen 
and Engineers going out to India and into the Colonial 
Service. With Numerous Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 
viii—128,. Longman, . : : 2s. 6d. 


Adams (Edwin, F.R.G.8.) Geography Classified. A 

Pun ogre fs amelie 

rf) ; wi itymologica 
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and For the use of Teachers and 
aed Forms in Schools, Cr, 8vo. pp. viii—357. 
Chapman & Hall, ‘ : : 7s. 6d, 


The Method of French Methods ; or, Practical Grammar 
of the French Lan . Witha Vocabulary. By C. 
Badois, B.A. London. 8vo. pp. 182. David Nutt, 


A grammar containing much useful information 
eS eens wees. and arranged in a tole- 
rably yo form. The author professes to 

e to the all the benefits of the systems of 
liendorff and others, and to combine with them a full 
series of grammatical rules and examples which these 
systems do not afford. We should have liked the work 
better, however, had its title been a little less pretentious, 





A New System for the Declension of German Nouns. 
By P. 


Junod, Author of ‘‘A Methodical and 
Complete Treatise on French Pronunciation.’”’ Pp. 24, 


London: David Nutt. 


A new attempt to classify the German substantives 
under the thvee different genders. The rules given are 
easy to be understood, and likely to be useful. The 
lists of exceptions and irregularities are large, but will, 
we fear, remain so in any system which attempts to illus- 
trate this difficult subject. 

English Synonymes Classified and Explained : with 
Tactical Exercises. Designed for Schools and Pri- 
vate Tuition. By G. F. Graham, Author of ‘‘ English ; 
or, the Art of Composition,’’ &c. Fourth Edition. 

Feap. 8vo. Longman, 1862. ° ° 6s, 

Mr. Graham claims for his book the merit of being the 
only practical work on English Synonymy. He gives 
you groups of a pair, and only a pair, of words near! 


related—say, do and make—defines them, points outtheir | 


differences of meaning, and then gives sentences with 
blanks to be filled in by the student with one word or 
the other, as the sense requires: ‘‘thus, to do is the 
generic term to express action ; to make the specific. To 
do is more frequently used with abstract things ; to make 
with concrete [? make a mistake], we do our duty, a 
carpenter makes a table, &c. Evxercise.—What are you 
I am ———— a silk purse for my brother. Can 
I ——-— anything for you? Yes, .... help me to —-—— 
this card-box.’’ We cansuppose that the bookis useful to 
a certain class of students, as helping them to make dis- 
tinct and sharp the outline of their ill-defined ideas. 
The fact of a fourth edition being called for is a proof 
that the book has answered a certain want in the Eng- 
lish training of boys and students. But we think that 
some of the definitions and explanations might well be 
improved. Those, at any rate, who agree with Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, that inconvenient, though a word negative in 
form, is positive in meaning, will hardly think that Mr. 
Graham’s explanation of inconvenience at p. 328, is strong 
enough on the positive side, though he rightly makes the 
word less intensive than annoy. Those, too, who talk 
of a cler n’s ‘‘sphere of usefulness,’’ and the 
“utility of a course of action,’’ will doubt whether 
** utility is more frequently said of persons ; usefulness 
of things,’’ and whether our usefulness is discovered, 
not by what we do, but by what we are. In treating 
equivocal words, too, like humour, which has at least 
three widely-differing senses, we think that a hint should 
be given that the word is not univocal, and thatin one 
of its senses only is it contrasted with temper. 
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Running the Blockade. By Lixutenant WARNEFORD, 
R.N. London: Ward and Lock, Pp. 315. Price 2s, 
There is nothing in this volume for which it can be 


recommended. It consists of a series of tales concerning 
vessels which attempted to run the blockade. The inci- 


dents are r, the characters ill drawn, the composition 
exceedingly feeble, and the spirit throughout the book 
coarse and vulgar. The first story is of an old sailor 


named Rowley, whose son was killed by a ruffianly 
American captain, and who, therefore, went forth to 
revenge himself by running the blockade, with a cargo 
of arms and ammunition for the Confederates. He suc- 
ceeds in doing this ; and afterwards captures a gun-boat 
commanded by the man who killed his son, which vessel 
he takes by a stra m, and then hangs the captain. 

If we presume these cheap novels or books of 
fiction sell extensively, the injury such a volume as this 
must do cannot but be . Rowley, who is a san- 
7 te revéngeful old monster, mixes up with bald 
slang guage such as this:—‘‘God was visibly with 
us;”" “‘God’s hand was visible throughout;’’ “I knew 
m f to be God’s chosen minister of justice, and I de- 
voutly give Him thanks and praise every night and 
morning for ha called me to the work! Glory be to 
His name, Amen!” 
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t. A Tale of 1662. By Cycla. pp. 236. 
Pattie Dor ae Brothers & Co. ° . de, 6d, 
This story relates to the sufferings and sacrifices of 
certain of the two thousand ministers who quitted the 
Church of England in 1662, rather than submit to the 
conditions of the Act then passed to enforce uniformity. 
Too much of it is taken up in discussions about the points 
of difference that agitated the minds of the various 
ies concerned in the disruption which then took 
lace. It must be admitted, however, that tediousness 
is avoided, and in reading the arguments put into the 
mouths of Master Trickett, Master Thomas Bonner, 
Master John Ryther, Master William Quipp, Master 
Durant, and other clergymen, we feel thankful that none 
of them are particularly long-winded, and that all of 
them speak like pious, earnest men, whose chief concern 
was for the spiritual welfare of those whose respected 
tors they were. In justice to the author it should be 
added, that there are bits of description and touches of 
feeling here and there throughout the narrative which 
indicate in the writer capabilities of a high order. Many 
ints connected with the character and proceedings of 
attie Durant are so well brought out, that the reader 
cannot help liking the active, sensible, tender-hearted 
little heroine, who, in her womanly way, is always ready 
with kind speech and delicate but effectual service. 
little more skill in the arrangement of the incidents, and 
a little more trouble in the development of the principal 
characters in the story would have made Pattie Durant a 
very interesting little book. As it is, those who do not 
object to such discussions as we have mentioned, will 
read it with pleasure, and we may add not without 
profit. 
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exists, some book with this object is very necessary. 
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Routledge. ° ‘ : . 2s, 6d, 
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ties practised under the Game Laws, showing these 
Laws to be one of the most prolific sources of Convic- 
tism. Cr. 8vo. sd. pp. 75. Bennett, ° ° 


Willich (Charles M.). Annual Supplement to the Tithe 
Commutation Tables, for ascertaining, at sight, the 
Tithe Rent charge, payable for the year 1863, according 
to the average prices of wheat, barley, and oats, for 
the seven preceding years, to Christmas, 1862, as de- 
clared in the London Gazette of January, 1863; accom- 
panied by Tables, showing the annual average prices 
of wheat, barley, and oats, from 1790 to 1862; Septen- 
nial average prices from 1835; Report of progress made 
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Letters from Malabar. By Jacob Canter Visscher, 
now first translated from the original Dutch: to which 
is added, An Account of Travancore, and Fra Bartolo- 
meo’s Travels in that Country, by Major Heber Drury, 
Madras Staff Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travan- 
= —_ Cochin, Madras, 1862, 8vo. pp. 191. Gautz 

rothere. . 


**When Dr. Claudius Buchanan visited Cochin, in 
1806,’’ writes Major Drury in his preface, “‘ it is believed 
there were large collections of Dutch and Portuguese 
books to be found in Cochin, but which were subsequently 
destroyed wholesale. The present volume is probably 
one of the few which escaped the vandalism of those 
days, while many others may yet be lying in disho- 
noured obscurity.”” The work is one which might well 
have found a place among the publications of the 
Hakluyt Society. The date of the original Dutch 
edition, which was by the author’s brother, ot” to 

ead, 80 


have been 1743, and Jacob Visscher was then 

that the period to which the book refers can hardly have 
extended much beyond the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Allowance being made for national jealousy, the 
view which itaffords of the dealings of both Dutch and Eng- 
lish in India in those days, is by no meansa favourable one. 
Speaking of Cochin, then in the hands of the Dutch East 
India Company, Visscher says :—‘‘ Before it fell into the 
hands of the East India Company, Cochin must have 
been a considerable town, as is proved by the remains of 
buildings which are everywhere to be séen; but since 
that time, it has become much less prosperous, in conse- 
quence of the restrictions imposed by the Company upon 
its commerce.’’ At Calicut, in 1720, he shows us the 
English Officer, second in command, inciting a tumult 
by driving two days running through the midst of ‘‘the 
great national assembly of the bars,’’ to show his 
contempt for them; and when he had been maltreated in 
consequence, the English threatening to burn the bazaar. 
Elsewhere he says: ‘‘Asthey always oppress the natives, 
the English gain from them little in return but hatred and 
curses.’’ On the other hand, high praise is given to one of 
the native princes. In Canara, then an independent king- 


abroad; together with a List of Foreign Diplomatic and | dom, where the Dutch East India Company were only tole- 


rated, a fine road connecting the capital with the seaport 
was ‘‘so secure that any stranger might goand sleep there 
with bags full of money, and nobody would molest or rob 
him.’’ Indeed, says Visscher, generalizing the observation, 
‘the laws of the Hindoosto prevent robbery are admirable. 
At Surat itself, a city with so many thousand inhabitants, 
the merchandise lies out under open tents, as safe as if it 
were locked up in our storehouses.’’ The details as to 
caste and other local usages given by Visscher appear to 
be in great measure correct to the present day. 

From the abridgment of Fra Bartolomeo’s travels, the 
following passage may be extracted, for the benefit of 
our medical friends :—‘‘ India alone contains more me- 
dical writings, perhaps, than are to be found in all the rest 
of the world. As printing has never been introduced 
here, all hands are employed in copying MSS., and - 
ticularly such as relate to the prolongation of human life, 
viz., medical and botanical.... Both these sciences”’ 
(medicine and botany) ‘‘ were cultivated in India above 
3,000 years ago.... ere are even boys who possess 


| an extensive knowledge of botany, and this is not sur- 


prising, as from their earliest = they are made ac- 
quainted with the nature of plants, and their different 
properties,”’ 
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Church of England Temperance Tracts. A Sample 
Packet containing Thirty assorted. 8vo. Weeks & Co. 1s. 


Barlee (Ellen) A Visit to Lancashire in December, 1962. 
Feap. 8vo. cl. sd. pp. 156. Seeleys ° . le. 6d, 


Labourers in the Vineyard. Dioramic Scenes in the 
Lives of Eminent Christians. By M. H. With a Re- 
commendatory Preface by the v. A. K. H. Boyd, 
B.A. With Engravings. Feap. 8vo. pp. 174. Johun- 
stone & Hunter (Edinburgh), Hamilton, . 2. Gd, 

White (William), History, Gazetteer, and Directory of 
the County of ; comprising, under a lucid ar- 
rangement of subjects, a General Survey of the County, 
and se Historical, Statistical, and Topographical 
Descriptions of all the Hundreds, Liberties, Unions, 

many oe Towns, Ports, Parishes, Townships, Villages, 


and Hamlets; showing their extent and population, 

&c., &c., &c. In One Volume. With a Map of the 
County. Second Edition. 12mo., pp. 764. <Axthor. 

12s. 6d. 

Barlee (Ellen). Friendless and Helpless. London: 

Emily Faithfull, Victoria Press, Fceap. 8vo. eae 

. Od, 


This little book, the object of which is to excite the 
benevolence of the rich towards the poor, is written in an 
earnest spirit, and points out the way in which such help 
as it may call forth should be rendered, ‘* The practical 
works that I advocate,’’ says the writer, “‘are all based 
on that “faith which worketh by love.” . . . To 
prepare the arid ground of ignorance for the recep- 
tion of truth, and to watch in hope for the seed-time 
and harvest to appear, this is the work to which all are 
called.”’ Miss Barlee’s volume contains a good account 
of the efforts now on foot for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the very poor, and will be found not only inter- 
esting, but useful to such as desire, in any way, to aid in 
the labours she describes. 


Pauly's Real-Encyclopiidie der classischen Alterthums- 
wissenschaft, in alphabetischer Ordnung. Ersten 
(umgearbeiteten) Bandes viertes Lieferung. Aet—Ala. 
1862. 8vo. pp. ccecclxxxi—6#, Stuttgart: J. B. 
Metzler . . : . la. 8d, 
Those who have been in the habit of using the first 

edition of this dictionary of classical cee will pro- 

bably agree with us, that it both embraces a wider range 
of topics and treats them in a more thorough manner 
than the English works which have been in great mea- 
sure derived from it. They will also have remarked that 
the first volume is in every res inferior to its succes- 
sors. The publishers, kly confessing the short- 
comings of this volume, have intrusted Dr. W. 8. Teuffel, 
the editor of a considerable portion of the old edition, 
with the preparation of a thoroughly new first volume, 

Thus far the new work contains considerably more than 

twice the amount of matter in the old; and the names of 

the contributors, amongst whom we notice Bursian, 

Rein, Westermann, and W 6lfflin, are a sufficient tee 

for the thoroughness of their work. Notwithstanding 

the great additional value which this new volume gives 
to the work, the publisher offers the whole for three- 
fourths of the original price. 


L’Angleterre et laVie Anglaise. Par Alphonse Esquiros, 


Troisiéme Série. 12mo, (1863). Paris, Collection Het- 
zel: G, Jung Treuttel. 


Two or three years ago, when the opening volume of 
the above work was first published, a learned critic in a 
leading weekly journal, utterly ignorant of the fact that 
the papers included in the volume had already appeared 
in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’’ and formed only St 
of a continuing series, chose to treat them as a complete 
work, and argued from them as if they exhibited a 
Frenchman’s general view of ‘* England and English 
life.’ But even the Saturday Review does not always 
prove infallible: since then a second volume has ap- 
peared, as now a third, besides an English translation of 
the earlier portion by Mr. Wraxall, and The Times has 
more than once noticed the views of our accomplished 
French critic. The present volume contains five Essays ; 
on London Clubs : London Theatres ; Pantomime, Come- 
dy, and Actors; Industries connected with Paper; and 
Scenes and Manners of the Turf. The various subjects 
are treated with all M. Esquiros’s wonted painstakin 
and carefulness, and with that knowledge of England an 
English habits which even long residence among us 
can only give to men who are really determined to un- 
derstand us. The number of errors and misprints 
appears to be singularly small, considering the foreign 
authorship of the work. One cannot, indeed, always 
expect the writer to detect every hidden meaning of our 
words, e. g., the pun contained inthe title of “‘the King 
of Clubs,’”’ which should have been translated, ‘‘ Roi de 
Pique,’’ as well as “‘ Roi des Clubs.’" But few English- 
men can read M. Esquiros’s pleasant talk about them- 
—- without learning something more than they knew 
before. 


Pierer’s Universal-Lexikon der Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwart, oder neuestes encyclopadisches W érterbuch 
der Wissenschaften, Kiinste und Gewerbe. Vierte, 
durchaus umgearbeitete und stark vermehrte Aufilage. 
Fiinfzehnter Band. Altenburg: H., A. Pierce, 1862, 
Large 8vo. double columns, close printed, pp. 958, 
Price to Subscribers. . ° ° Se 
After the completion (with Vol. XVIII.) of the whole 

work, the price of this marvellously cheap cyclopwdia 

will be raised. Having, since the ap ace of the first 
volume (in 1857), continually consulted the book, and 
compared its articles with corresponding articles in the 
famous ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon’”’ of ethan. and 
that edited in fifty huge 8vo volumes by Meyer (pub- 
lished at Hildburghausen), we have no hesitation in 
giving the palm to Pierer. The book is not merely a 
cyclopeedia in the English sense, but it is a dictionary of 
technical and unusual terms, of abbreviations and pro- 
verbs, of bibliography, biography (of the living as well 
as the dead), and, in a word, of every department of 
human knowledge. The articles do not aim so much at 
an entertaining style, as those in Brockhaus; they stu- 
diously avoid the expression of individual opinions ; and 
so they gain more space for facts, with which the book 
actually bristles. If we look at an author's life, the 
main events and dates are most concisely stated, and 
then follows a complete list of his books. It is a remark- 
able f of the desire of the publisher to procure the 
~~ information, that in the article ‘* Brasilien ”’ 
{in ol. IIL., published in 1857), we find a reference to 
Mansfield’s ‘* Paraguay, il and the Plate,” 


which was published at Cambridge in 1856. It may be 
nem we wait At dipper tayo nn he” 5 as 
plagiarism, whereas very many n Meyer 
are taken from Brockhaus without acknowledgment, 
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To meet the nwmerous applications from 
Scotland and Ireland, and to secure its 
punctual delivery in the Provinces, THE 
READER will in future be Published at 
Two o’Clock on Friday afternoons. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Very Choice and Fine BOOKS and MSS. 


DEEDs and CHARTERS from Anglo-Saxon times to the Sixteenth 
Cent with beautiful SEALS, etc., from the famous SUR- 
RENDEN-DERING COLLECTION. 


Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 


Auctioneers of Literary Proper) will Sell by Auction at their 
House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. (West Side), on WEDNESDAY, 
February 4th, and three following days, an extremely interesting 
pad valuablecoliection of rare and fine Books, comprising early 
nglish versions of the Scriptures, Missals, Hore, and Service 
Books; Costly Books of Prints, Natural History, Sceneries, 
Picture Galleries; Fine Indian and Chinese Drawings; Publica- 
tions of Learned Societies; Bibliography ; Privately -printed 
Books; County Histories ; Topography ; Rare and curious Books 
in all classes of Literature, English andjForeign ; a well-selected 
collection of the Works of Standard Modern Writers, the whole 
being in fine condition, many in choice ancient and modern 
bindings; also curious and interesting Manuscripts, some of 
t antiquit and beauty, theological, classical, historical, and 
te , ineluding a further portion of the collection of Deeds 
and Charters from the famous Surrenden Library, formed by 
Sir Edward Dering, temp. Car. 1, 2, comprising most interest- 
ing Deeds and Rolls relating to many English counties partion. 
larly Kent, and dating from Anglo-Saxon times to the Sixteenth 
Contry, some with beautiful Seals. Catalogues sent on re- 
ceipt o Four Stamps. 











LITERARY INVESTMENTS. 


C, MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and Transfer of News- 
paper Property, have for Disposal several Provincial Newspaper 
Properties, in profitable working order, at remunerative prices, 


12 & 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 


Spirit Photographs. Three 


Specimens of these Extraordinary and well-attested Pheno- 
mena sent post free for 3s. 6d. Fora full account see the “ Spi- 
ritual Magazine,” for January and February, price 6d. each, 


London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1823, 











Invested Assots  . . . . £6,000,000 


Annual Income . , ‘ , 490,000 
Profits divided every fifth year. 
Four-fifths of the Profits allotted to the 

Assured, 
The Bonuses added to the Policies at the 

five Divisions of Profits which have hitherto 

been made, amount to : : . £83,500,000 


The next Division of Profits will be made 
up to 3lst December, 1864. 
The Society has paid in Claims— 
Sums Assured £4,576,280 


Bonuses - 1,209,190 
Together £5,785,420 


For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society’s Office, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 


January. 1863. Actuary. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Invested Funds £1,350,000. 


London Board, 
SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Chairman. 


FREDERICK HARRISON, Esq., & WM. SCHOLEFIELD, Esq. M.P. 
Deputy Chairmen, 


John adic, Esq. William Macnaughtan, Esq. 
C. 8. Butler, Bsg., M.P. Ross D, Mangles, Esq. 

H oi E. Childers, Esq. M.P. James Morley. Esq. 

Sir . de Bathe, Bart, Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart, 
Henry V. Esq. William Nicol, Esq., M.P, 

Sdwa: uggins, Esq. winton , Esq. 

rd Swinton Boult, E 

John Laurie, Esq. Secretary to the Company. 


In 1857 the Duty on Fire Insurances in Great Britain 
paid to Government by this Company was £32,882, and 
in 1861 it was £61,833, being an increase in five years 
of £29,951. : 

In 1860 the Fire Premiums were £313,725, in 1861 
they were £360,180, being an increase in one year of 
£46,405, The losses paid amount to £2,500,000, and 
all claims are settled with liberality and promptitude. 

: JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, 


Osler’s Glass Chandeliers, Wall 


Lights, and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persona, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
London—Showrooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
Birmingham—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad-street, 


Chandeliers for Dining-Room 


AND LIBRARY, Candelabra Lamps and Ornaments, in Bronze 
OSLER, 4, Oxford Street, Londo 
*yStablished = 








1307, 





UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1855. 


FIRST-CLASS MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 
T. COOKE, 
FOR 


ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 
T- COOKE & SONS’ 

’ EQUATORIAL TELESCOPES. For their Excellent 
Object Glasses and Equatorial Mountings.” 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO T. COOKE & SONS, 
FOR 
CONSTRUCTION AND FINISH OF TURRET CLOCKS, 


Gravity, and other Escapements, 





T. COOKE & SONS, 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


OPTICIANS 


To His Late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and the 
Royal Naval Observatory, Gottenburg, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Astronomical, Mathematical, Philosophical, 
AND 
HOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Have the Honour to announce that they have opened an 
Establishment at 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C,, 


For the greater convenience of their numerous Patrons 
in the Metropolis and its Neighbourhood. 


They solicit attention to their Stock of 
ASTRONOMICAL, 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
NAUTICAL, 
SURVEYING, and 

DRAWING INSTRU MENTS, 


POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, 
OPERA AND TOURISTS’ GLASSES, 
SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES,. 
ASTRONOMICAL, TURRET, CHURCH, AND OTHER 
OLOOKS, 


AMATEURS’ LATHES, 


TURNING APPARATUS, AND TOOLS, 


Estimates given for Work in any of the above 
Branches, and for the Erection of Observatories. 








Messrs. Cooxr and Sows have in contemplation the 
production of an ‘“‘EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPE,” a 
handy Instrument of great optical power, which, by 
increased simplicity of construction, they will be enabled 
to offer at a price usually charged for Telescopes of an 
inferior quality. 

31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.; 


AND 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling: or post-free for Thirteen 
Stamps. 


Preachers and Preaching: a 


Critique, with practical Hints, by a “‘ DEAR HEARER.” 

* How to win back our men ‘to hear the Church’ is a question 
which the author manfully strives to deal with. He earns our 
hearty approval,”—Saturday Review. 

* The critique has the truthful severity of a Junius, and the 
reformative ring of a Luther.”—Homitist. 

London; J. H. and JAs, PARKER, 377, Strand. 





DR. WORDSWORTH ON RELIGION IN ITALY, 
Now ready, in Two vols., post 8vo. price 158. 


Journal of a ‘Tour in Italy, 


with Reflections on the Present Condition and Prospects of 
Religion in that Country. By. CHR, WorDswortH, D.D.,Canon 
of Westminster, 

RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London. 





In 8vo, sewed, price 2s, 6d, 


RIOHARD COBDEN. ROI DES BELGES, 


This Pamphlet has a value and attraction of its own, indepen- 
dently of the argument, which is crushing and complete. We 
read it as we read one of Paul Louis Courier—for style, for the 
polished irony, the well-applied learning, the familiarity with 
affairs, the abundance ofapposite illustrations, the high breeding, 
the pleasantry, the wit.”—Saturday Review. 

W. JEFFs, Burlington Arcade. 





> 4 » > 
‘” ; a . 10) 
Lowndes’s Bibliographers 
MANUALOF ENGLISH LITERATURE, comprisingan Account 
of rare, curious, and useful books publishedin England since the 
invention of peg 7 with biblidgraphical and critical Notices 
and prices. New Edition, revised and enlarged, by HENRY G. 
Boun. Part VIIL., containing Letters Re to Sim. (336 pages, of 
which 120 comprise a complete es 6! of Shakespeare.) 
Forming the Volume of Bohn’s Philological Library for January, 
Price 3s, 6d. 
Henry G. Bown, York Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C, 





Now Ready, Post 4to, Price 5s., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP 
ALBUM, AND CATALOGUE 
OC British and Forcign Postage Stamps. 


Containing every information to guide the Collector, with a full 
account of all the Stamps of every Country. 


The Album, price 3s. 6d., and the Catalogue, price 2s. 6d., can be 
had separately. 


B, BLAKE, 421, Strand, W.C. 





THE NEW QUADRILLE—‘QUADRILLE DES DAMES,” 
Just Published, price 18., post free. Eighth Edition of the 


ETIQUETTE of the BALL-ROOM, 


AND 


Guide to all the New and Fashionable Dances, 
and correct description of the Steps and Figures in the charm- 
ing new Quadrille, “‘ QUADRILLE DES DAMES.” By Mrs. 
NICHOLAS HENDERSON, Teacher of Dancing, 19, Newman 


| Street, Oxford Street, 


B, BLAKE, 421, Strand, W.C. 





FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOKS, 
Price Twopence each, 


Hew TO CARVE, AND HOW 
TO SERVE A DINNER. 
B, BLAKE, 421, Strand, W.C. 











Leading Fashionable Journal. 


THE COURT CIRCULAR,.—Polities, Literature, Science, Re- 
views of Books, Tales, Essays, line Arts, Court News, and 
Fashionable Intelligence, &c., &c. Published every Saturday, 
shee 5d., stamped 6d., by Joseph Bruton, 12, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, London, N.8.—Jn less than two months since the ** Court 
Circular” came under the present management it has more than 
doubled its subscription list, 





- “The Family Herald may be considered the Pater/amilias of 
the whole stock of penny weekly serials, and of all these publica- 
tions, we are inclined to consider it the best. Well considered 
with reference to its aims, it is variousand amusing, with a fair 
amount of utility intermixed. There is a leading article, or 
essay, every week, upon some suhject of an instructive or 
thoughtful character. Under the head of the Story Teller; we 
have novelettes, simpler in structure than in the pages of the 
other penny serials. Thenthere isa little columnof receiptsand 
instructions in household matters; gieanings of small facts, 
useful and scientific; a few scraps of statistics; chess problems 
and riddles; an anthology of stray humour and miscellanies; 
and verses let into its pages, likesunshine, to brighten them,”— 
British Quarterly Review. 


f ; ’ , ¥ al > > 

PAMILY HERALD, Part ccxxxvit. 
for FEBRUARY 1., confains: TALRS:—Amy; or, the Temp- 

tations of Wealth—The Maid of Hereford—From Christmas bo 
Christmas—Husbands and Wives—An Irish Duellist—The New 
Year’s Gift—The House Sparrow—Matrimonial Advertisements 
—The Wife and the Widow—Zhe Maid of Heilbrona—Little 
Claire—Never Tell a Lie—Twellth-night, or One Year since. 
Essays :—Success; Looking Forward; Crime and Punishment; 
The Company we Keep; Current History, North and South. 
Poetry, Family Matters, Recipes, Scientific and Useful, Statis- 
ties, Facetix, and Answers to Correspondents. Eighty pages, 
4to, price 6d. 

London: BENJAMIN BLAKE, 421, Strand, W.C. 


MUSICAL HERALD, 
PART L., Price Sixpence. 


Lightly Tread, ’tis Hallowed Ground: Glee for Three Voices, 
J. SCOTLAND—Sweet as the Breeze: Ballad by W. H. BELLAMY. 
WM. HuTCHINS CALLCOTT—Drink to me only with thine Eycs: 
Glee for Three Voices. BEN JoNSON—Wind, Gentle Evergreen: 
Round. Dr. HAYES—Farewell, Dorinda: Duet. BERNARD GATES 
—Bohemian Air. CZERNY—Wandering Willie. BuRNs—Adien, 
ye Streams: Ballad. REISSIGER— Flora gave me Faires: Flowers: 
Madrigal for Five Voices. JoHN WILBYE—The Vienna Waltz— 
Round for Three Voices. Dr. HARRINGTON—The Kiss, Dear Maid, 
tny Lip has left: Ballad by Lord Byron, MENDELSSOHN—The 
Hebe: Pastoral Ballad. Dr. ARNE—How great is the Pleasure: 
Song of Roland: A French aiiitary Bong ofthe age of Charlemagne 
—The Loadstars: Glee for Three Voices. SHTELD—March in the 

ra of Masaniello. AUBER—Non Nobis Domine. Byrp—Come, 
all Noble Souls: Glee. Dr. RoG@ERS—Here in Cool Grot: Gleé for 
Four Voices, The Earl of MORNINGTON—How Lovely is the 
Blooming Fair: from the Oratorio of Deborah. HANDEL—Look, 
Neighbours, look! Catch. Dr. HARRINGTON—Breathe soft, ye 
} Ae Glee, Paxton—Since first I saw your Face; Madrigal, 
ie) 


BD, 
B, BLAKE, 421, Strand, W.C, 
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Now Ready, Tenth Thousand, with Portrait, Svo., 10s. 6d. 


HRH. THE PRINCE CONSORT'S 
PRINCIPAL SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES; 
With an Introduction, giving some Outlines of His Character, 


From the Introduction. 


“It must be obvious to the reader of this Introduction that 
the{writer has received the most valuable and important aid 
from those who, by their constant intercourse with the Prince 
Consort, could best appreciate the high qualities in him which 
shone forth in domestic life—from persons in the Royal Honse- 
hold, who saw him daily—from Members of the Royal Family— 
and especially from the Queen Herself. To Her Majesty the 
writer isindebted for a view of the Prince’s character, in which 
a loving and profound appreciation is combined with the most 
earnest desire for exact truth and faithfulness. There is not 
any one who could have been cognizant of all the various traits 
of the Prince enumerated in this Introduction, unless he had 
been instructed by Her, who alone saw, with the full light of a 
complete affection, into the whole beauty and merit of the 
character of this remarkable man.” 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





UNIFORM WITH “IN MEMORIAM.” 





Now Ready, with Portrait, Feap. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


REMAINS IN- VERSE AND PROSE 


of Artnur Henry Hattam. With Preface and Memoir. 


“Arthur Henry Hallam had the happiness to possess the 
friendship of one then as young as himself, whose name has 
risen to the highest place among our living poets. What this 
distinguished person felt for one so early torn from him has been 
Saere in those beautiful poems entitled ‘In Memorian’. which 
poe way and in America have been read with admiration and 
delight.’ 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
LECTURES BY PROFESSOR STANLEY. 


Now Ready, with Plans, 8vo. 16s. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 


of the JEWISH CHURCH: Apsranam to Samvet. By 
Rev. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History at Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








DAVIS’ RUINED CITIES OF AFRICA. 


Now Ready, with Map and 12 Illustrations, 8vo. 16s, 


RUINED CITIES WITHIN NU- 


MIDIAN and CARTHAGINIAN TERRITORIES, By 
NATHAN DAVIS, F.R.G.S. ¢ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now Ready, One Volume, 8vo., 12s. 


SECULARIA ; or, SURVEYS ON THE 


MAIN STREAM OF History. By SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A,, 1 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. ¥ ae 


CONTENTS. 
1, Comparison of Ancient and )} & Preparatives of the Ameri- 
Modern Revolutions, can Revolt, 
2, Revivalists. | 9 Revolution of 1688 and its 
3. Medizval Castle. Historian. 
4. Medieval Borough. | 10. Hohengoliern Stage of 
5. Coming of the Armada, Hero- Worship. 
6. The Alternative of 1640—41— 11. Absolutism in Extremis. 
Old or New England ? | 12, Revolutions in Progress 


~“ 


. New England Theocracy. and Prospect. 


“It will be at once apparent, that Mr. Lucas must be placed 
among the philosophical historians. He has endeavoured to 
analyse the causes of natural movement, rather than to relate 
the incidents of its course. Where Lord Macaulay would have 
been content to have given us a brilliant sketch or an imposing 
paradox, Mr. Lucas is careful to search out the hidden springs 
of action, and to trace the results of every experiment.”—7'imes, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


TO TEACHERS. 





PROF. CRAIK’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


AND OF 


THE HISTORY: OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Crown 8yo., 7s. 6d., cloth. 


From toes SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“‘The great value of the book is its thorough comprehensiveness,”” 


From rae SPECTATOR: 


“‘A Manual of English Literatu 


re from such an experienced and well-read scholar as Professor Craik needs 
no other recommendation than the mention,’’ 


Loxpoy: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CoO., Stationers’ Hatz Covrr. 





Will be published on the 31st inst., 


T . m . 
The Westminster Review. 
NEW SERIES, 

No. XLV. JANUARY, 1868. 
CONTENTS: 
I. ENGLISH CONVICTS: WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 
WITH THEM. 
II. THE LITERATURE OF BOHEMIA. 
IIl. BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH, 
IV. LES MISERABLES, BY VICTOR HUGO. 
V. INDIAN ANNEXATIONS: BRITISH TREATMENT OF 
NATIVE PRINCES. 
VI. THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS, 
VIL, GREECE AND THE GREEKS. 
VIII, M, RATAZZI AND HIS ADMINISTRATION, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology and Philosophy, 
%. Polities, Sociology. and Travels. 3. Science, 4. Historyand 
Biography. 5. Belles Lettres. 


London: Trizyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Price6s. Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 218, post free. 
THE 


Home and Foreign Review. 


Contents of No. III,.—January, 1863. 


1, COTTON CULTIVATION and SUPPLY. 
2, UNIVERSITY EDUCATION in IRELAND, 
8. The MATERIAL REVIVAL of SPAIN, 
4. PERIN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
5. SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS of the EXHIBITION of 1862, 
6. CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS and SUPERSTITIONS, 
7. CONFESSIONS of FREDERIC the GREAT, 
8 VENN’S LIFE of ST. FRANCIS XAVIER, 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
10. CURRENT EVENTS. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





THE 


Law Magazine and Law Review 


FOR FEBRUARY, being No. 28 of the UNITED NEW SERIEs, 
this day published, price 5s., and contains:—1. Report of the 
Trial of Seymour v. Butterworth, for Libel, and Remarksthereon. 
—2, The Rights. Usages and Disabilities of the Early English 
Peasantry.—3. The Courts or the Metropolis.—4. The Marri 
Laws of the United Kingdon.—5. Postscript: Mr. Chisholm 
Anstey: The Convict Question,—N otices of Books: Eventsof the 
Quarter, &c, 


London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s Law 
Publishers. 








THE LATE GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON. 


This Day, with Portrait. Two Vols, 8vo. 26s. 
LIFE OF GENERAL SIR ROBERT 


WILSON. From Autobiographical Memoirs, Journals, 
Narratives, Correspondence, &c. Containing an account 
of his Birth, Parentage, Early Life, Entrance into Army, 
Various Campaigns, Diplomatic Services, &c., down to 
the Peace of Tilsit. Edited by his Nephew and Son-in- 
law, Rev, Hersert Ranpourn, M.A. 


Also, by the Same Editor. 
SIR ROBERT WILSON’S PRIVATE 


DIARY of Travels, Personal Services and Public Events, 
during Missions and Employment with the European 
Armies in the Campaigns of 1812-14, from the Invasion of 
Russia to the Capture of Paris. Map. Two Vols. 8vo. 26s, 


Til. 
SIR ROBERT WILSON’S RUSSIAN 
JOURNAL; Narrative of Events during the Inyasion of 


Russia by Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Retreat of the 
French Army, 1812, Second Edition, Plans. 8vo. 1és. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The following New Work is Just Ready: 
YEDO AND PEKIN: Narrative oF A 


JOURNEY TO THE CAPITALS OF JAPAN AND CuiInaA. With 
Notices of the Natural Productions, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, and Trade of those Countries, and other Things 
met with by the Way. By Rosxsrt Fortune. 
Illustrations. 8yo. : 





Also, now ready, 

THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
da eohcted pe Con ? GoueDoenments and Informe 
With Maps and Plans, ‘Peter, tan an ee ee 

It. 

FIVE MONTHS ON THE YANGTSZE: 
With A NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLORATION oF its Upper 
Waters. By Captain Biaxiston, R.A. With Map and 
Titustrations. 8yo. 18s. 

Joun Mvugray, Albemarle Street. 





Magazine for 


FEBRUARY, 1863. No. DLXVIIL. Price 2s. 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

PROGRESS IN CHINA.—Part II, 

CAXTONIANA.—PartT XIII. 

No. 19.—MOTIVE POWER (continued). 

HENRI LACORDAIRE. 

LADY MORGAN’S MEMOIRS. 

A SKETCH FROM BABYLON,—CONCLUSION, 

OUR NEW DOCTOR. 

POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Blackwood’s MM: 





PRICE. ONE SHILLING, 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Edited by DAvrp Masson. No. 40, for FEBRUARY, will be 
published gn Thursday, January 29. 
CONTENTS, 
I. A VISIT to LUTZEN, 1862. By HERMAN MERIVALE, 
Part I.—The Battle to the Death of Gustavus. 
Il. The WEALTH of NATIONS and the SLAVE POWER, By 
a Professor of Political Bconomy. 
III, NATIONAL SYSTEMS of BODILY EXERCISE. By 
ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, of the Gymnasium, Oxiord, 
IV. LIGHT LOVE. By Curistrna G. ROSSETTI. 
V. VINCENZO; or. SUNKEN ROCKS. By JOHN RUFFINI, 
Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” “ Doctor Antonio,” &c, 
Chap. 28.—Banished from Eden. 
Chap. 24.—Onofrio to the Rescue, 
Chap. 25.—The Signor Avvocata in his Glory. 
VI. FROM ATHOS to SALONICA. By W. G. C. 
VII. LIFE’S ANSWER. By the DEAN of CANTERBURY, 


| VIIL The WATER BABIES: a FAIRY TALE fora LAND BABY, 


With | 


EO Se 


graphy, 


By the Rey. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author,of * West- 
ward Ho!” &c. Chap. 7. 

IX. Pr. STANLEY’S LECTURES on the JEWISH CHURCH, 
By MATTHEW ABNOLD, 


MACMILLAN & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Monthly, Price sd. 
THE PUPIL-TEACHER; 


THE ONLY INDEPENDENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 


For SELF-TUITION in Arithmetic, Algebra, Grammar, Geo- 
Histery, &c., the PUPIL-TEACHER will be found most 
cerviceable. 


B. BuakE, 421, Strand, W.C, 
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Now Ready, 


The Cornhill Magazine, 


No, 38 (for February), price 1s., with Four Mustrations, 
CONTENTS. 


ROMOLA. (With Two Illustrations.) 
CHAPTER XXXVIII.—The Black Marks become Magical, 
XXXIX.—A Supper in the Rucellai Gardens, 
XL.—An Arresting Voice, 
% XLI.—Coming Back. 
The INNER LIFE ofa MAN of WAR, 
The PUNISHMENT of CONVICTS. 
The * * * * in the CLOSET.—Passages extracted from the 
Journal of the Baron Delauny. (IVith an Illustration.) 
The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON, (With anJllustration.) 
CHAPTER XVI.—Mr. Crosbie meets an old Clergyman on 
his way to Courcy Castle, 
XVII.—Courcy Castle. 
»  XVIILL—Lily Dale’s First Love-letter, 
The SHARPSHOOTERS of the PRESS: in England, France 
and Germany. 
The WORKING MAN’S RESTAURANT. 
BROTHERLESS.—By William Smith. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 28,—Autour de mon Chapeau, 
KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR, 
NOTES on SCIENCE. 
On the Size of the Brain in Men and Women. On the 
| ar wage of Plants. Frozen Well in Vermont, United 
ates. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 6, Cornhill. 


” 
» 


iB] 





“Let us in passin pay a tribute of warm commendation to 
: capital riodical the ‘ Leisure Hour,’ "—Quarterly Review, 
anuary, \! 


Now ready, Price SrxpENcE, Dlustrated with numerous Engra- 


vings, the January Part of the 
Leisure Hour: a Family 


Journal of Instruction and Recreation, 


CONTENTS OF THE PART. 
. THE FRANKLINS; or, Story of a Convict: Chaps, I to xrv 
By G. E, SARGENT, Esq., Author of “The City Arab,” 
‘*Prank Layton,” “ Strug les in Life,” ete. 
Adventures in Texas: Chaptersitov. . 
A New Fossil Bird; a new British Snake ; and a Live Por- 
poise at the Zoological Gardens. By F. T. BUCKLAND, Esq. 
Betrothal of the Prince of Wales; with’Portraits of the Prince 
and the Princess Alexaudra. 
The Camp at Boulogne, 
Napoleon and the English Sailor; with Coloured Plate. 
Inside a Printing Office. ; 
African Hunting; with 3 lllustrations. 
Visit to the Seven Star Rocks, Shin-hing. 
10. The Missionary’s Wife. 
11. Some Notes on Comspostiors. ; 
12. Reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington; with View of 
Walmer Church. 
18. Two Embassies to the Court of Siam. 
14. Something about Admiral Benbow. 
15. A Youths’ Institute. 
Garotting and Violence in the Streets. 
1 
18. 
19 


— 


- gy 


PPNer 


The Omen; an Incident in Scottish Rural Life. 
‘ Epping Forest in Danger. 
. The Printers’ Coeee. 
%. City Trees, with Picture of Old Sycamorein Temple Gardens, 
21. Postage Stamps. 
22. Newspaper Printing Office. 
23. The late Prince Consort’s Speeches, 
4. Varieties. 
*,* The Part contains a Coloured Illustration, on Toned Paper, 
of NAPOLEON AND THE ENGLISH SAILOR, from a Painting by 
John Gilbert, after the Poet Campbell's description. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT Socrery, 56, Paternoster Row; and sold at 
all Booksellers and Newsagents, 





Bn. 


Now Ready, price Sixpence, beautifully lustrated, The 
January Part of the 


Sunday at Home: a Family 


Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 
CONTENTS OF THE PARTS, 


1, IVAN and VASTLESA: a Tale of Modern Life in Russia, 
Chapters 1 to 7. 

%. The Cave of Machpelah; with Coloured Plate, 

3. Sunday Morning, by Rev. James Hamilton, D.D.; accom- 
panied by a ge Picture, copied from a Painting by 
Alexander Johnston, Esq. 

4. Felix Neff: in five chapters. 

5. The Chinaman at the Fields. 

6. Parting of Lord and Russell ; with Engraving copied 
from the Fresco in Westminster Palace. 

7. Jervis Vernon; or, Beware of Sowing Tares. 

8. Siam and the Siamese; with View of Dr. Gutzlaff’s House at 


Bankok. 
% Dinner for Invalid Poor. 
10. Found Out: A Country Parson’s Adventure, 
11. Work for God; with page cut. 
12. How Larry Bond got enough at last. 
18. Voleanoes, with Engraving. 
14. Religious Intelligence of the Month. 
15. THE PULPIT IN THE FAMILY: 
The Easy Yoke. 
A Poor Man better than a Liar. 
Causes of Disquietude. 3 
The King who came to his own and was not received. 
Passing away. 
16, PAGES FOR THE YOUNG:— Z 
Broken Pane; or, Harriet’s New Year's Gift. 
H Hudson's Pupil. 
The Sjlver Sleeve Buttons. 
— re Enigmas, and Bible Questions on common ob- 
8. 
*.* The Part contains a Coloured Picture reprecseting the 
Visit of the Prince of Wales to the Cave of Machpelah, the Se- 
pulchre of the Patriarchs, from an Authentic Sketch. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCt 4, Paternoster Row; and Sold 
by all Booksellers. 
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Elementary Latin Grammar 





THE READER. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE 


HEAD MASTER OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 


Revised Edition, in 12mo., price 3s. 6d., bound, , 








for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. B. H. Kenyepy, D.D., Now ready, with Maps and 230 Illustrations (to be completed in Three Volumes), 


Head Master of Shrewsbury School, Vol. I., 8vo., 16s. s 
Also by the Rev. Dr. Kenxepy, New Edition. 4 
GREEK GRAMMAR, the Eton Rudi-| THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD; : 
Senter — with a few Corrections and a New a oy 


PALASTRA MUSARUM, Materials for 


Translation into Greek Verse, progressively arranged. THE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
4s. 6d 


‘The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER; First ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA, CHALDAA, MEDIA, AND PERSIA. 
Latin Lessons, from the Author’s Elementary Latin 


Grammar. 2s. + ¥ 

LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged on By PROFESSOR RAWLINSON. 
Etymological Principles, as an Exercise-Book and First a a ee 
Dictionary. 3s. 

FIRST LATIN READING BOOK; or, JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
Tirocinium Latinum; adapted to the Author’s Child’s 
Latin Primer, 2s. — 

SECOND LATIN READING BOOK, 
Palestra Latina; adapted to the Author’s Elementary FARRAR’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 1862. 
Latin Grammar. 5s. 

PALASSTRA STILI LATINI, Materials — 
for Translation into Latin Prose, progressively ar- 


ranged. 6s. Now ready, One Volume (744 pp.), 8vo., 16s., 
LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum Stili 


Latini, Examples from the Best Authors, 4s. 6d, Key, A CRITICAL HISTORY OF FREE THOUGHT 


are 














7s. 6d. 
VIRGIL’S WORKS, with English Note , NOR TO | : TI ‘ 
FY a hndibnng wenpriige  oo tte IN REFERENCE TO THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; 
London: Loneman, Green, anv Co,, 14, Ludgate Hill. BEING 
New Edition, 12mo, with Plates, &c. price 6s, 6d. ; KEY, 2s. 6d. THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1862. 


Keith’s Treatise on the Use 
of the GLOBES ; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth By Rev. ADAM STOREY FARRAR, M.A., 


and Heavens. New Edition, enlarged and greatly im- 








proved, by Atrrzp 8S. Taytor, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

hemi , &c., in Guy’s Hospital; R. A. Lz Mesurier, , 

B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College; Oxford; and 

J. MrippueEton, Esq., fessor of Astronomy. 
London: Lonamayn, GreEn, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








MR. ARNOLD’S MANUAL OF LITERATURE, ‘ 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


A Manual of English Litera- 
Sige Males, By. face Ansan, B.A. formety THE ISRAEL OF THE ALPS, 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and late Professor of 


English Literature in the Catholic University of Ireland. A HISTORY OF 
““MR. ARNOLD’S book is a great improvement on any previous 


Now Ready, crown 8vo., cloth, gold, numerous Illustrations, 5s., 





one with which we are acquainted, Itis scholarly and accurate “ 
bearing traces of careful thought and reading.”—National TELE av,.V a ALDEN SES 
a ps a aannel, ~ LJ eee —S = rior nema a me gh genesis, » " 
w ro meet w a cordial rece " c Vv ry ie Py 1 
Sesetves. ere is a clearness and comprohensivences in the I R O M T H E I R O R I G I N T O T H E P R 0 Ss i N T T I M E. 


Linn 3 we Mr. Ke nee an —— are often wanting in : 
works 0 8 kind,” —English Churchman, “Of : +8 te P oe 
: all modern races, there is not one which offers more analogy with the ancient Jewish people than the : 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. | yaudois of the Piedmontese Alps. There is no history of greater prodigies than theirs—no Church which has more 
martyrs,”’ 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 1s, sewed, a aaa 


Forgiveness after Death: Lonpon: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Srarioners’ Haun Court. 


Does the Bible or the Church of England Affirm it to be 
Impossible? A Review of the Alleged Proofs of the 
Hopelessness of the Future State. By a CLERGYMAN. 
admiranis tract on Forpioencse after ‘Death has shown how SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
utterly the words of the | Athanasian] Creed are opposed to the \ 


popular theology.’’—National Review. 
“He discusses most carefully and, on the whole, most effec- 


tvely, the erced deliberately adopted ty the Church concerning | DO AT MS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 














Spectator. 

“ Perhaps the very best pamphlet which has been called forth 
by the ‘Essays and Reviews’ controversy.’’— Westminster 
Review. 





INOW READY. 


“This is an extremely able pamphlet.”—Parthenon. 




















London : Lonemay, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. Limp Cloth. Cloth Boards. 
APPENDIX, 24mo. Pearl (paper cover 1d.) 0 2 + —— 
NEW WORK BY DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 24mo. Bourgeois e° oe 0 3 ee 0 4 
On Thursday, Feb. 12, will be published, Vols. I. 4 II. 8vo. 18mo. Small Pica ee on 0 4 me 0 5 
History of the Reformation ee ST a tal tik Pied 
in EUROPE in the time of CALVIN. (By J. H. MERLE uveitis NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

*Ausieng, D.D., Author of ‘‘ History of the Reformation VS. 24mo. Pearl p » 14d.).. 0 38 if a 
in the Bixteenth Century.” achhsthintial 24mo. — ‘ oe oe 0 5 ee 0 6 
London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. ————- 18mo. Small Pica 0 6 07 
- wa —————- 8vo. Pica .. be as 1 6 1 8 
ARCHBISHOP THOMSON’S LAWS OF THOUGHT. , r 

Lately published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, 6d. cloth. PSALMS AND HYMNS, 24mo. Pearl 
. (paper cover, 2d.) .. os es oe 0 3 ot -—— 
An Outline of the Necessary 24mo. Bourgeois 0 7 nh 0 8 
0 8 ‘ 0 9 








LAWS of THOUGHT: A Treatise on Pure and Applied | 18mo. Small Pica . 
Logic. By the Most Rev. Wiit1M Tomson, b.D., 8vo. Pica as 110 se 2 0 


Lord Archbishop of York. Fifth Editi i haw p : 
improved. . ™ Se ee one N.B.—The Old Editions of the Hymns with the Appendix, and of the Psalms and Hymns with 


London : Longman, Gerun, and Co., 14, Ludgete Hill. | the Appendix, may be had at the same prices as the “ New and Enlarged Edition.” 





—— ——$—— | 


THE ITALIAN REFORMER AND PATRIOT. *,.* It is proposed to publish, at as early a date as possible, an Edition of the Society’s enlarged 
On Friday Next will be published, in Two Vols., post 8vo., | selection of Psalms and Hymns, with accompanying appropriate Tuncs, prepared under the editorship 


The History of Savonarola, | of James Turle, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 


and of His Times. By Pasquate Vittart, Professor of 
History in the University of Pisa. Translated from the 


1 Le H ’ F. eWay i a ) a a 7 ° ; ™ 
tion ofthe Authors’) With the co-opera- | TD) PPOSTTORIES :—London, 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 
London: Lonamay, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, Exchange, E.C. ; 48, Piccadilly, W.; and by all Booksellers. 
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te ae Oonnty of Miditlonex » snd pat Se ee — So ee. aan the County of Berra, * his Office, No. 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the Rolls, 
© : C5 4ished Dy JAMES BOHN, 0: urst Grove, Camberwell, in the County of Surrey, at the Office, 112, Fleet Street, i Pari St. 
Bride, in the City ofLondon, Saturday, January 31, 1863, — : : ee ee ee 





